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PISH: 

AND  HOW  TO  COOK  IT. 


GHAPTEE  I. 

IMPOETANCE  OF  FISH  AS  FOOD. 

Two  circumstances  conduce  to  make  the  present  a time 
when  a Eish  Cookery  Book  will  be  especially  welcome. 

The  first  is,  that  fisli — living  fish — never  attracted  so 
much  attention  as  they  have  done  during  the  last  few 
years,  when  fish  culture  has  occupied  men’s  minds,  the 
columns  of  the  Times  and  other  leading  journals,  and 
the  attention  alike  of  the  practical  and  the  scientific. 
Eish  is  now  recognized  as  an  important  item  in  the  food 
of  nations,  and  as  such  it  is  likely  to  take  an  equal  stand 
with  the  fiesh  of  the  domesticated  mammalia.  As  the 
kingdoms  of  the  earth  become  more  and  more  teeming 
with  population,  the  waters  of  the  surrounding  seas  offer 
abundant  supplies  of  wholesome  animal  food,  only  asking 
the  aid  of  fair  play  to  pour  their  blessings  on  mankind. 
What  man  has  to  do  to  help  this  important  matter  is, 
by  legislative  interference  to  protect  the  fisheries  from 
spoliation,  and  to  forbid  the  destruction  of  immature 
and  embryo  fish;  by  legislative  non-interference  with 
markets  to  allow  supply  and  demand  to  adjust  each 
other ; and  by  private  effort  to  utilize  it  to  the  greatest 
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extent  of  whicli  it  is  capable.  Let  man’s  forbearance 
allow  the  natives  of  the  deep  to  reach  matiiritj,  and  his 
fair  play  give  them  an  open  unfettered  market,  and  the 
addition  to  the  food  of  the  human  race  will  be  immense. 

Another  circumstance  which  calls  attention  to  fish  now, 
and  renders  an  increase  of  appetizing  animal  food  at  this 
time  doubly  valuable,  is  the  still  prevalent  epidemic 
among  the  domestic  animals  on  which  we  chiefly  depend 
for  food — a thing  that  must  to  a great  extent  interfere  with 
the  meat  in  the  country.  Promptitude  and  abundance  in 
the  supply  of  fish  of  all  kinds,  and  skill  in  dressing  them 
are  particularly  valuable  at  a time  when  it  may  prove 
so  large  an  addendum  to  the  bill  of  fare  of  every  family, 
and,  by  so  doing,  palpably  increase  the  resources  of  the 
country.  As  the  nation  is  made  up  of  single  families, 
so  the  saving  of  meat  effected,  if  each  family  will  dine 
on  fish  once  or  twice  a week,  will  work  in  the  whole 
country  to  an  extent  to  compensate  for  the  national  loss 
of  butcher’s  meat ; and  this  dining  on  fish  sometimes  for 
a change  will  not  interfere  with  comfort,  if  the  fish 
dinners  get  the  attention  they  deserve,  and  which  is  now 
bestowed  on  other  viands. 

The  way  in  which  fish  is  introduced  at  many  tables 
is — 1st,  boiled,  with  water  for  the  main  ingredient,  so 
saturated  is  the  flesh  for  want  of  exactness  in  the  cook ; 
2nd,  fried,  the  skin  either  pale  and  colourless,  or  of  a dark 
unsightly  hue,  and  limp  and  greasy — also  the  result  of 
carelessness  or  want  of  skill  in  the  cook ; and  3rd, 
broiled,  which  turns  out  well,  'provided  the  fire  is  bright 
and  clear,  and  the  operation  executed  with  cleanliness 
and  precision.  The  appetizing  souchy,  poisso'n  an  gratm^ 
fricassees,  stews,  rissoles,  and  many  other  dishes  agreeable 
to  the  palate  from  their  piquancy  and  variety^  are  strangers 
on  many  British  tables.  Nor  are  the  kinds  w^e  see  much 
more  varied  than  the  modes  of  cooking  them.  Cod, 
salmon,  soles,  turbot,  and  whiting,  are  popular,  and  excel- 
lent they  are,  but  their  merits  need  not  shut  out  those 
of  many  others  crowding  our  seas,  wasting  too  often  for 
want  of  an  appreciative  market  for  them,  and  ready  to  offer 
to  our  menages  variety  and  cheapness.  Many  fish,  which 
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are  plentiful  round  our  coasts,  are  shut  out  partially  from 
our  markets,  and  entirely  from  our  tables,  because  we 
have  heard  them  badly  spoken  of,  and  so  condemn  them 
untried.  Of  all  such  I say.  Let  us  divest  ourselves  of 
prejudice,  coolc  them  well,  and  give  them  a fair  trial. 

in  a gastronomic  point  of  view  fish  has  great  value, 
and  deserves  more  favour  than  it  gets.  It  was  not 
meant  for  man  to  devour  ‘‘  whole  hecatombs  of  meat,” 
unvaried.  Variety  in  our  viands  is  much  more  agreeable ; 
and  there  is  no  variety  so  easily  within  the  reach  of 
those  whose  resources  are,  to  some  extent,  limited  both 
in  time  and  money,  as  that  to  be  attained  by  letting  fish 
form  a portion  of  every  week’s  provisions.  In  a country 
like  ours,  where  time  is  money,  few  families,  from  the 
middle  rank  downwards,  keep  more  servants  than  they 
have  plenty  of  work  for ; and  with  these  it  is  not  con- 
venient to  follow  the  example  of  our  neighbours  across 
the  Channel,  and  dine  on  several  dishes  every  day,  but 
more  accordant  with  usual  family  arrangements  to  pro- 
vide one  staple  dish,  with  a pudding,  vegetables,  and  such 
like.  These,  however,  need  not,  any  more  than  their 
richer  neighbours,  exclude  fish  from  their  bill  of  fare ; as 
a dinner  of  fish,  well  chosen,  well  prepared,  and  well 
cooked,  is  no  hardship  for  any  one : on  the  contrary,  it 
makes  an  agreeable  and  wholesome  change. 

As  a matter  of  national  and  individual  economy,  too, 
fish  may  hold  its  own.  Many  persons  have  written  and 
spoken  on  the  value  of  a Lenten  fast  as  an  easement  in 
the  consumption  of  meat.  We  are  never  likely  to  have 
recourse  to  this  plan  of  giving  our  domestic  animals  a six- 
weeks  holiday — nor  is  it  desirable,  at  any  rate  as  a sani- 
tary measure ; but  we  shall  realize  all  the  value  of  the 
arrangement,  only  more  disseminated  throughout  the 
year,  if  all  will  pretty  often  dine  on  fish,  whenever  it 
is  most  plentiful,  choosing  the  kinds  that  are  most 
abundant.  The  family  housekeeping  purse  will  benefit 
by  this  in  a manner  frequently  very  conducive  to  family 
comfort,  and  beneficial  to  family  resources. 

In  a sanitary  point  of  view,  there  is  no  question  as  to 
the  advantage  of  a due  admixture  of  fish  with  meat  in 
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the  diet  of  everybody.  I quite  concur  in  the  verdict  of 
a French  author  who  appends  to  his  account  of  many 
descriptions  of  fish  “ dHicat  et  sain  nor  should  we 
overlook  as  much  as  we  do  many  capital  French  methods 
of  dressing  it. 

With  all  these  important  reasons  for  eating  fish — the 
attention  now  bestowed  on  pisciculture,  the  possibly  in- 
creased price  of  butcher’s  meat,  and  the  value  of  fish  in 
gastronomic,  economic,  and  sanitary  points  of  view — we 
may  consider  its  utility  a settled  question,  and  proceed 
to  consider  how  we  can  make  the  best  of  it,  by  getting 
it  cooked  well  and  variously,  instead  of  sent  to  table  a 
broken,  watery  or  greasy,  fiabby  mess. 


CHAPTEE  II. 

FISH  CAPABILITIES  AND  APPLIANCES. 

What  will  fish  do  for  us  ? It  will  not  take  the  place 
of  meat — that  is  a certain  thing : and  those  who  try  to 
force  it  into  a false  position,  above  its  capabilities,  will 
get  only  disappointment.  But  as  an  adjunct  to  meat,  to 
lessen  both  the  monotony  and  expense  of  an-entire  meat 
bill  of  fare,  it  may  take  a place  which  we  lose  much  in 
denying  it.  As  a matter  of  economy  in  families,  as  well 
as  in  nations,  it  may  take  a great  position;  but  to  this 
end — that  is,  to  work  out  this  end  to  its  full  capabilities — 
the  kinds  which  are  plentiful,  and  consequently  cheap  in 
the  market,  must  not  be  despised. 

There  are  many  excellent  kinds  of  fish  which  are 
thought  little  of,  and  the  good  and  nutritive  merits  of 
which  are  overlooked  by  the  generality,  for  no  better 
reason  than  because  they  are  cheap.  They  are  cheap  from 
no  want  of  goodness,  but  only  because  they  are  plentiful : 
and  cheapness,  arising  from  a plentiful  supply,  is  no 
sufficient  reason  for  rejection.  AVe  are  too  apt,  in  Eng- 
land, to  condemn  things  untried,  either  because  we 
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reckon  them  common,  or  because  others — with  perhaps  as 
little  reason — have  condemned  them ; and  this  fastidious- 
ness rules  alike  supply  and  demand.  Insufficient  demand 
causes  insufficient  supply ; and  individual  carelessness  or 
daintiness  works  evil  to  a market  on  which  thousands 
depend.  Commodities  which  are  not  bought,  however 
good  they  may  he,  are  not  brought ; and  so  those  who 
would  willingly  give  a fair  trial  to  things  at  present  little 
in  vogue,  cannot  or  do  not,  because  a deficient  supply 
puts  them  at  a price  above  their  value  : greater  demand 
would  occasion  greater  supply,  and  cause  this  matter  to 
right  itself. 

When  we  buy  fish  we  do  not  turn  it  to  as  good  an 
account  as  we  might,  and  as  we  had  better  do,  where  mode- 
rate economy  is  a matter  of  moment  in  a family.  When 
we  boil  meat,  if  the  liquor  is  not  wanted  at  home  we  give 
it  to  a poor  neighbour  to  make  into  soup,  or  if  soup  is 
wanted,  w^e  use  it  for  the  foundation ; but  liquor  from 
boiled  fish  is  almost  always  thrown  away.  Now,  this 
need  not  be,  for  it  is  as  good  a foundation  for  soup  as 
the  liquor  from  boiled  meat,  and  it  makes  good  stock  for 
immediate  use.  As,  after  good  fresh  fish  has  been  boiled, 
the  broth  from  it  may  be  made  the  foundation  of  good 
soup,  I propose  to  give  some  receipts  to  suit  plain 
families,  and  these  can  easily  be  elaborated  by  the  use  of 
more  costly  ingredients. 

The  dinners  of  turtle  sometimes  indulged  in,  and  the 
really  splendid  fish  dinners  which  form  the  speciality  of 
various  houses  of  entertainment  in  London,  Greenwich, 
Blackwall,  and  other  localities,  sufficiently  display  the 
capabilities  of  this  too  little  appreciated  class  of  viands, 
needing  only  careful  preparation  to  become  popular,  and 
a more  abundant  supply  and  demand  to  utilize  the 
quantities  in  our  seas,  which  ought  to  flow  in  plentiful 
and  cheap  supplies  through  our  markets  to  all  who  are 
waiting  to  consume  them. 

Moderate  goodness,  and  perfect  cleanliness  in  all 
utensils  used  in  dressing  fish,  are  all  important.  Frying- 
pans  should  be  of  convenient  sizes,  to  save  waste  in  the 
frying  medium,  and  they  must  be  kept  perfectly  clean. 
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It  is  utterly  useless  to  provide  fine  oil  or  clear  fat  for 
frying,  if  the  pan  be  soiled  or  smoked,  for  that  will  spoil 
the  colour  and  the  flavour  too  of  the  fish,  be  it  dressed 
as  carefully  as  it  can  be  in  other  respects.  Pish-kettles, 
with  plates,  of  convenient  sizes,  and  kept  scrupulously 
clean,  are  likewise  necessary ; also  a gridiron  for  broiling. 
These  utensils  are  requisite  for  the  methods  of  dressing 
fish  which  are  generally  most  popular. 

Tor  fricassees  and  stews,  good  stew-pans  of  diflferent 
sizes  will  be  needed ; stew-pans  lined  with  enamel  are 
best,  and  if  they  are  of  first-rate  quality,  and  cleaned 
with  care,  they  will  last  a great  number  of  years.  I 
have  always  found  stew-pans  most  convenient  made  of  an 
oblong  shape,  and  with  the  handle  set  on  at  one  end. 
These  are  much  more  convenient  to  handle  when  full, 
than  those  with  the  handles  on  the  broad  side  ; and  they 
are  likewise  more  easy  to  place  on  the  fire  or  stove,  from 
standing  on  any  narrow  space  at  liberty,  instead  of 
requiring  a good  width  of  fire.  Placed  on  the  wide  way, 
one  stewpan  tvill  occupy  a range  of  medium  size ; whereas 
those  which  can  be  placed  the  narrow  way  can  stand  several 
side  by  side  on  the  same  space.  I have  often  wondered 
Tv^hy  manufacturers  do  not  make  stew-pans  in  this  more 
convenient  form,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  would  do  so  if  fate  ordained  that  they  had  to  cook 
their  family  dinners  in  their  own  stew-pans. 

Apparatuses  for  cooking  au  gratin  should  have  a place 
in  every  kitchen.  The  principle  of  cooking  cat  gratin  is 
to  place  fire  both  above  and  below  the  thing  to  be  so 
dressed,  which  of  course  effectually  keeps  in  the  juices 
of  the  viands,  and  their  full  flavour.  The  utensil  used 
for  the  purpose  in  Prance  is  ^four  de  campagne^  a kind 
of  long-handled  chafing-dish  with  a flat  bottom — for 
holding  hot  charcoal.  The  thing  which  has  to  be 
dressed  au  gratin  is  put  in  a deep  dish  which  will  stand 
fire,  and  in  which  also  it  is  served ; this  is  placed  on  a 
stove  where  the  under  side  of  the  fish  or  meat  in  it  will 
cook  slowly,  and  the  jour  de  campagne  is  placed  on  the 
top  of  the  dish,  when  the  heat  from  the  hot  charcoal  at 
the  same  time  cooks  the  upper  surface  of  the  fish  or 
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meat.  The  manner  in  which  the  steam  is  kept  in  makes 
the  flavour  excellent. 

As  an  improvement  on  this,  more  in  accordance  with 
English  ways  of  cooking  and  serving,  I have  had  a stew- 
pan  made  with  a charcoal  pan  to  fit  on  it  like  a lid : the 
block-tin  stew-pan,  as  a convenient  size  for  holding  soles 
or  other  things  for  a good  dish,  is  12  inches  long,  8 inches 
wide,  and  4f  inches  deep ; the  charcoal  pan,  made  of 
sheet  iron,  fits  into  the  top  with  a rim  like  a lid,  and 
is  inches  deep ; the  stew-pan  has  also  a lid,  to  use 
when  the  charcoal  is  not  required.  It  was  made  to 
order  by  a good  tinman  in  the  country,  and  its  cost 
was  5s.  "When  in  use  it  is  placed  at  the  side  of 
the  fire,  where  the  contents  cannot  burn,  and  when 
they  are  done,  if  they  are  whole  fish,  they  are  taken 
up  carefully  with  tv)o  slices  to  avoid  danger  of  breaking 
them. 

Stewing  by  means  of  a bain-marie  jar  is  another 
capital  way  of  dressing  fish.  Buy  a jar  with  a cover 
fitting  into  a groove  at  the  top  : a bulging  Rockingham- 
ware  jar,  to  be  bought  for  about  Sd.  or  1^.  or  less,  is  as 
good  as  any.  Pack  into  the  jar  the  fish,  the  flavouring, 
seasoning,  and  as  much  liquor  as  will  be  required  for 
gravy,  put  on  the  lid,  tie  it  down  with  a cloth  over  the 
top,  place  it  in  a saucepan  which  is  large  enough  to  leave 
a little  room  for  water  all  round  it,  put  it  on  the  fire, 
and  keep  the  water  boiling  well  until  the  fish  in  the  jar 
is  cooked.  A stew  dressed  in  a bain-marie  jar  will  take 
a third  more  time  to  cook  than  if  it  were  in  a stew-pan 
without  the  jar  - and  the  jar  for  fish  should  be  kept  for 
fish,  as  it  is  apt  to  acquire  a taste  from  the  fish,  which 
makes  it  advisable  to  keep  another  one  for  meat. 

The  jar  similarly  tied  down  and  placed  in  a side  oven, 
may  cook  its  contents  with  very  little  trouble  to  the 
cook.  In  all  dishes  of  the  kind  take  care  to  add  good 
mingled  flavouring,  as  an  insipid  stew  is  very  poor. 

Eor  all  the  recherche  ways  of  cooking  fish  I shall  try 
to  give  good  French  and  well  tested  English  receipts,  so 
choosing  and  explaining  them  that  they  may  be  manage- 
able with  a simple  £3  or  £4  range,  and  not  calculated 
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only  for  the  extensive  appliances  of  first-class  kitchens. 
Lords  and  gentlemen,  with  men  cooks,  and  women  cocks, 
and  kitchen-maids,  find  no  difficulty  in  having  appetizing 
dishes  at  their  tables ; it  is  we  of  the  middle  class,  often 
with  one  maid-servant,  and  one  kitchen,  and  one  medium- 
sized range,  or  perhaps  only  a small  one  for  all  culinary 
purposes,  who  want  to  be  put  in  the  way  of  making  nice 
dishes  of  the  viands  at  command.  We  women  of  the 
middle  rank,  as  much  as  the  affluent  great,  have  fathers, 
brothers,  husbands,  sons,  to  cherish  with  the  best  comfort 
that  home  can  give,  and  sick  relatives  to  nurture  with 
choice  viands.  Lacking  the  facilities  at  the  command  of 
the  rich,  we  must  make  up  all  deficiencies  with  skill  and 
kindly  care.  And  well  we  can  do  so ; for  the  bright  home 
smile,  and  the  dexterous  hand  of  love  (often  made  dex- 
terous by  love)  are  more  appreciated  by  the  sick  and 
sufiering  than  all  the  appliances  that  wealth  can  procure, 
be  they  commodities  or  labour. 

Side  by  side  with  the  importance  of  the  most  scrupu- 
lous cleanliness  in  all  culinary  utensils  used  for  fish,  is 
that  of  equal  cleanliness  in  preparing  it  for  cooking.  In 
almost  all  kinds,  the  portions  to  be  removed  are,  the 
gills,  the  alimentary  organs,  and  the  settlement  of  slime 
and  other  impurities  inside  and  outside  the  fish.  Dex- 
terity must  be  used  to  cleanse  the  inside  thoroughly 
without  making  too  large  an  incision,  which  disfigures 
the  fish  when  it  comes  to  table,  and  may  make  it,  if  it  is 
for  boiling,  watery.  The  sound,  which  adheres  to  the 
bone,  must  be  left  undisturbed,  but  cleansed ; the  hard 
and  soft  roe  must  also  be  left  in  their  places ; and  care  must 
be  taken  not  to  injure  the  liver,  but,  with  most  fish,  to 
replace  it.  Especial  care  must  be  taken  not  to  break 
the  gall,  as  that  renders  the  fish  very  bitter. 

As  a medium  in  which  to  fry,  there  is  nothing  better 
than  pure  oil,  but  it  is  expensive,  because  the  fish  must 
have  abundance  in  the  pan  or  it  will  not  turn  out  well, 
and  wear  the  bright  gold  hue  that  should  characterize 
fried  fish. 

If  it  be  found  inconvenient  to  use  oil,  plenty  of  good 
dripping  will  do  as  well.  For  the  dripping  to  be  clean 
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and  good,  the  dripping-pan  should  he  so  placed  that  no 
ashes  can  drop  into  it,  and  as  soon  as  the  meat  is  taken 
up,  the  dripping  should  at  once  be  poured  off  into  a pan 
or  basin,  and  when  it  is  cold  and  hard,  the  gravy  may 
be  removed  from  the  bottom  of  it  with  a clean  knife. 

To  prepare  dripping  with  extra  care  for  keeping,  boil 
it  in  soft  water,  turn  it  into  a pan,  and  when  it  is  cold 
and  firm  lift  off  the  cake  of  fat,  and  clear  all  the  gravy 
from  it. 

To  prepare  mutton  or  other  fat  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  the  store  of  dripping,  cut  it  into  small  pieces, 
and  put  it  in  a clean  saucepan  or  pipkin,  over  a fire 
which  is  not  so  brisk  as  to  let  it  scorch;  as  the  fat 
liquefies  pour  it  off  into  a basin  until  no  more  will  run ; 
the  crinklings,  or  crisp  bits  which  remain  when  no 
more  fat  will  run,  are  liked  by  some  persons  to  eat  with 
bread. 

No  dish  of  fish  is  good  without  its  appropriate  sauce, 
and  no  work  on  cooking  it  must  be  considered  complete 
without  an  addendum  on  making  sauce  for  immediate 
use,  on  making  and  keeping  sauces  for  store,  and  on  the 
particular  sauce  which  should  accompany  every  fish. 

I shall  now  proceed  to  consider  various  modes  of 
cooking  and  serving  all  the  different  kinds  of  fish  that 
are  offered  in  our  markets,  and  brought  to  our  tables, 
giving,  as  far  as  it  is  practicable,  a chapter  to  each  kind. 


CHAPTEE  III. 

THE  SALMON  FAMILY. 

There  are  few  persons,  be  they  ever  so  little  lovers  ot 
fish  generally,  who  do  not  fully  appreciate  the  salmon, 
reckon  it  A 1 among  gastronomic  delicacies,  and  accord 
to  it  a place  of  honour  on  any  table  in  the  land.  It 
comes  into  season  early  in  the  spring,  and  then,  of  course, 
the  price  is  high.  As  the  season  advances  it  gets  cheaper. 
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and  we  may  hope  to  see  legislative  protection  and 
general  forbearance  raise  it  to  an  abundance  which  will, 
in  the  full  season,  place  it  at  a price  within  the  reach  of 
all  ranks.  It  goes  out  of  season  in  September,  and  all 
purchasers  ought  most  scrupulously  to  avoid  buying  it 
afterwards,  thereby  helping  on  the  destruction  of  one 
of  the  most  valuable  fisheries  of  our  country. 

Salmon,  like  all  other  fish,  should  be  stiff,  and  red  in 
the  gills : the  flesh  should  be  of  a bright  full  colour, 
and  the  scales  bright  and  silvery.  Good  judges  prefer 
those  which  are  small  in  the  head  and  thick  in  the  neck. 
Before  dressing  the  fish,  scale  it  carefully,  and  cleanse  it 
thoroughly.  For  the  last-named  process,  scrape  away 
the  blood  and  impurities  with  a knife,  using  washing  as 
little  as  possible. 


BOILED  SALMON. 

Salmon,  being  a substantial  firm  fish,  requires  more 
boiling  than  some  kinds.  As  it  is  a favoured  custom, 
to  dress  a fine  large  piece  undivided,  time  enough  must 
be  allowed  for  sufficiently  cooking  the  thicker  parts. 
Put  the  fish  into  boiling  water,  keep  it  constantly  sim- 
mering, never  let  it  boil  up  violently ; and  if  it  be  a large 
piece,  check  it  once  or  twice  with  the  addition  of  a little 
cold  water,  skimming  the  kettle  from  time  to  time.  A 
piece  from  the  middle  of  a moderate-sized  salmon  will 
take  half  an  hour.  A large  head  and  shoulders,  or  a 
whole  fish,  will  take  longer,  in  proportion  to  the  thick- 
ness of  the  fish.  Books  give  a rule  for  ascertaining 
when  boiled  fish  is  cooked  enough  which  any  practical 
cook  must  find  very  objectionable.  It  is  to  try  with  a 
knife  whether  the  flesh  will  leave  the  bone.  JN'ow,  it 
may  be  no  great  evil  to  send  boiled  fish  to  table  with  a 
small  cut  in  it,  but  if  the  test  happen  to  be  applied  too 
soon,  who  that  likes  to  see  her  boiled  fish  creditably 
served,  would,  after  the  process,  return  it  to  the  kettle, 
to  imbibe  water  at  that  small  cut  ? A much  better  plan 
is  to  ascertain,  from  experience,  the  time  that  boiled  fish 
will  take  dressing.  In  calculating  the  time,  the  quick- 
ness of  the  fire,  and  consequent  degree  of  boiling,  must 
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be  taken  into  consideration,  allowing  a little  more  than 
the  time  named  if  the  kettle  fail  to  continue  a regular 
bubbling  up  at  the  side,  and  a little  less  if  it  bubble 
up  freely.  Keep  it  from  brisk  boiling,  to  crack  the  skin, 
which  spoils  the  appearance  of  boiled  fish. 

Boiled  salmon  is  generally  served  on  a napkin,  and 
the  sauce  to  be  served  with  it  is  a matter  of  taste. 

It  is  rather  a popular  idea  in  London  to  serve  lobster 
sauce  with  salmon,  but  it  seems  a mistake  to  use  so  rich 
a sauce  with  so  rich  a fish ; and  many  persons  of  more 
delicate  taste  prefer  eating  it  with  only  a little  plain 
vinegar.  Early  potatoes  and  dressed  cucumber  are  good 
accompaniments ; caper  sauce  is  often  introduced,  and 
occasionally  anchovy  sauce. 

EECEIPTS  EOR  DEESSIjS^a  A KETTLE  OE  EISH. 

Those  who  most  fully  appreciate  that  splendid  fish,  the 
salmon,  alike  in  the  sport  he  gives  and  on  the  table, 
consider  it  quite  a mistake  to  dress  it  without  previous 
artistic  subdivision,  stating  that  the  exquisite  flavour 
and  delicious  aroma  of  this  king  of  the  banquet  are 
sacrificed  before  the  thick  parts  of  a fish  which  is  boiled 
whole,  or  nearly  so,  are  sufficiently  cooked.  To  eat 
salmon  in  full  perfection,  it  cannot  be  dressed  too  soon 
after  it  is  caught,  when  it  may  be  deprived  of  life  by  a 
blow  over  the  eye,  or  by  the  rupture  of  the  principal 
artery  in  connection  with  the  gills.  Those  who  can  only 
procure  their  fish  via  the  metropolitan  or  other  markets, 
must  get  it  as  fresh  as  they  can.  Cut  the  fish  in  slices 
three  or  four  inches  thick,  and  cleanse  it  thoroughly 
from  blood  and  slime,  by  scraping  and  washing. 
Prepare  a kettle  or  stew-pan  with  just  water  enough  to 
cover  the  fish,  throw  in  two  handfuls  of  salt,  skim  the 
pot,  and,  when  it  boils  up  unmistakably,  arrange  the 
fish  in  it,  the  thickest  pieces  first,  and  the  thinner  ones 
above  them,  so  that  all  may  cook  equally.  Then  bring 
the  pot  to  boil  again  as  soon  as  possible : if  it  can  be  kept 
boiling  all  the  time  so  much  the  better.  Seven  minutes 
will  cook  any  salmon  which  is  under  seven  pounds  in 
weight,  and  one  minute  additional  must  be  allowed  for 
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every  extra  pound,  counting  the  time  from  when  the 
pot  comes  to  full  boiling  pitch,  and  serving  the  fish  the 
moment  it  expires.  A little  of  the  liquor  in  which  it 
has  been  boiled  is  the  best  sauce.  If  any  of  the  slices 
be  left,  pack  them  in  a deep  dish,  cover  them  with  the 
liquor,  and  when  cold  they  will  be  excellent. 

Another  w^ay  is  to  boil  salmon  according  to  the  above 
instructions  in  brine.  Add  to  the  water,  which  must  be 
only  enough  to  just  cover  the  fish,  suflBcient  salt  to  make 
the  brine  strong  enough  to  float  an  egg  with  a little  of 
the  shell  above  water,  not  strong  enough  to  raise  it  far 
out  of  water,  and  in  all  other  points  follow  the  above 
receipt. 

It  has  been  related  that  at  the  Palls  of  Kilmorac,  on  the 
Beauly,  in  Inverness-shire,  the  Erasers  of  Lovat,  who 
were  lords  of  the  manor,  used  sometimes  to  surprise  their 
guests  with  a voluntarily  cooked  salmon.  A kettle  was 
placed  on  a flat  rock  on  the  south  side  of  the  fall,  at  the 
w^ater’s  edge,  and  kept  full  and  boiling  until  a salmon  fell 
into  it. 


BEOILED  SALMON'. 

Take  slices  from  a fresh  salmon,  well  scaled,  cleaned, 
and  wiped,  melt  some  butter  smooth,  with  a little  flour 
and  salt  to  taste,  roll  the  salmon  slices  in  it  well,  and 
broil  them  on  a perfectly  clean  gridiron,  over  a clear  but 
slow  fire.  While  the  salmon  cooks  make  sauce  for  it  : 
melt  some  butter  in  a saucepan,  dredge  in  some  flour, 
and  add  to  it  two  anchovies  and  a leek  cut  up,  some 
chopped  capers,  pepper,  salt,  and  a little  nutmeg ; put 
in  a little  warm  water,  and  two  spoonfuls  of  vinegar, 
shake  the  saucepan  until  it  boils,  and  then  let  it  simmer 
until  the  salmon  is  sufficiently  broiled  on  both  sides. 
Take  out  the  leek,  pour  the  sauce  into  a dish,  and 
arrange  the  salmon  on  it. 

Salmon  may  be  done  more  simply,  merely  dried  in  a 
cloth,  floured,  and  broiled  over  a clear  fire  ; which  some 
persons  prefer,  as  a rich  fish  does  not  require  a rich 
sauce. 
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BEOILED  SALMON  : EEE5CH  EECETPT. 

Lay  the  slices  of  salmon  in  a deep  dish,  and  pour  over 
them  a small  quantity  of  oil,  with  some  parsley  and 
chives  chopped  fine.  Let  the  slices  lie  in  the  oil  for  an 
hour  or  more,  fold  them  in  paper  covered  with  the  oil  in 
which  they  have  lain,  place  them  on  a gridiron,  and  let 
them  broil  over  a slow  but  clear  fire  for  three-quarters  of 
an  hour  or  less,  according  to  the  thickness  of  the  slices. 
They  should  be  served  with  white  caper  sauce. 

EEIED  SALMON. 

Cut  slices  of  salmon,  sprinkle  them  with  salt,  and  let  them 
lie  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  flour  them,  brush  them  over 
with  yolk  of  egg  well  beaten  up,  and  fry  them  in  boil- 
ing salad  oil.  The  salmon  is  nice  either  hot  or  cold,  and 
will  keep  good  for  many  days. 

EEICASSEED  SALMON. 

Pry  to  a light  brown  in  butter,  lard,  or  dripping,  two 
onions  sliced,  and  a slice  of  fat  bacon,  cut  very  thin. 
Then  fry  also,  for  five  minutes,  the  slices  of  salmon,  and 
season  with  pepper  and  salt.  Put  all  in  a stew-pan,  with 
a quarter  of  a pint  of  water  and  half  a pint  of  wine, 
white  or  red,  cover  down  close,  and  let  it  stew  gently  for 
half  an  hour.  Thicken  the  gravy  wuth  a spoonful  of 
flour  rubbed  smooth  in  a little  cold  water  or  wine,  let  it 
simmer  on  until  the  rawness  of  the  flour  goes  off ; then 
serve. 

COLD  SALMON. 

Salmon  is  too  good  a fish,  and  too  well  appreciated  in 
most  houses,  for  that  which  is  left  after  the  first  meal  at 
which  a fine  one  makes  its  appearance,  to  receive  no 
further  consideration.  Perhaps  there  is  no  better  way 
of  eating  cold  salmon  than  simply  with  a little  salt  and 
cayenne,  and  well-cut  brown  or  white  bread  and  butter. 
Jt  makes  a recherche  dish  for  breakfast,  luncheon,  or 
supper. 

Salmon  pie  may  be  made  of  the  remains  of  boiled 
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salmon.  Arrange  the  pieces  in  a pie-dish,  add  a cupful  of 
the  liquor  in  which  the  fish  was  boiled,  and  between  each 
layer  put  a seasoning  of  black  pepper  and  a little  salt, 
place  over  it  a thin  crust,  bake  it,  and  let  it  be  eaten  cold. 

Salmon  pie  of  undressed  salmon  is  excellent,  using 
slices  of  the  fish  cut  half  an  inch  thick,  or  rather  more. 

A mayonnaise  may  be  made  with  cold  remains,  and  is 
an  excellent  dish  for  luncheon,  dinner,  tea  (after  a day 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  or  elsewhere),  or  supper.  Cut  the 
cold  boiled  salmon  into  pieces  of  a convenient  size  for 
helping,  and  arrange  it  in  a dish.  Take  the  yolks  of  two, 
or  for  a large  dish  three,  new-laid  eggs,  beat  them  up, 
and  continue  to  beat  them  with  one  hand,  while  with  the 
other  you  add,  almost  drop  by  drop,  pure  salad  oil  until 
the  sauce  is  of  a fine  yellow  colour,  and  of  the  consis- 
tence of  thick  cream ; add  a few  drops  of  plain  or  tarragon 
Tinegar,  distribute  the  sauce  evenly  over  the  fish,  garnish 
it  with  anchovies,  pickles  cut  in  pieces,  slices  of  beet- 
root, or  nasturtium  flowers,  and  lay  round  it  crisp  white 
lettuce  in  quarters,  or  cut  up  large. 

A mayonnaise  may  be  made  of  cold  fried  sole,  cold 
boiled  turbot,  lobster,  cold  boiled  cod,  chicken,  or  cold 
meat  of  any  kind. 

In  makiug  a mayonnaise  the  proportion  to  allow  is  a 
tablespoonful  of  oil  to  one  yolk  of  egg,  and  vinegar 
and  flavouring  to  taste ; and  the  great  art  is  to  allow 
time  enough  for  the  thorough  amalgamation  of  the  in- 
gredients. It  will  take  a quarter  of  an  hour  at  least. 

SALMON  OE  TEOUT  AIT  BLEU. 

Cut  the  salmon  in  slices  not  quite  an  inch  thick.  If 
trout  be  used  let  it  be  gutted  by  the  gills,  and  not  scaled, 
but  only  well  washed.  Lay  the  fish  in  a dish,  pour  over  it 
about  a teacupful  of  boiling  vinegar,  rather  more  or  rather 
less  according  to  the  size  or  quantity.  Fold  it  in  linen, 
and  place  it  in  a stew-pan  with  a piece  of  butter,  an  onion 
and  a carrot  thinly  sliced,  a bunch  of  parsley,  a shalot, 
a bayleaf  or  two,  a sprig  of  basil,  spice,  pepper  and  salt 
to  taste,  a pint  of  red  wine  (vin  de  pays  will  do), 
and  a little  broth.  Let  all  simmer  gently  until  the  fish 
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is  cooked  enough,  let  the  fish  remain  in  the  liquor  until 
it  is  cold,  and  then  serve  it  dry,  on  a napkin. 

Por  sauce  to  serve  with  it  in  a boat  or  sauce  tureen, 
mix  one  part  vinegar  to  two  parts  oil,  and  mix  in  sorrel, 
chives,  and  chervil  chopped  small,  but  not  very  fine. 

Por  Carpe  au  hleu  follow  the  same  directions,  but  the 
trout  and  carp  are  not  to  be  cut  up. 

SALMON  PIE. 

The  following  is  an  old  but  good  way  of  making 
salmon  pie,  and  quite  different  from  the  receipts  given 
in  speaking  of  the  disposal  of  cold  fish.  Put  pieces  of 
butter  at  the  bottom  of  the  pie-dish,  place  in  it  a piece 
of  salmon  cut  from  the  middle  of  the  fish,  pick  out  the 
flesh  of  a boiled  lobster,  chop  up  the  solid  parts,  and 
mix  all  well  with  liquefied  butter,  season  to  taste,  put  on 
a crust,  and  bake  it  pretty  well. 

EOASTED  SALMON. 

A roasted  salmon  is  very  delicious,  but  a piece  of 
salmon  roasted  in  a dutch  oven  is  also  very  nice  indeed. 

To  roast  a salmon  whole  the  fish  must  be  placed  in  a 
cradle,  and  basted  almost  continually  all  the  while  it  is 
cooking.  To  roast  a piece,  choose  a part  not  too  near 
the  bead,  and  far  enough  from  the  tail  to  be  sufiiciently 
rich  and  not  too  narrow.  Plour  it  well,  put  it  in  a dutch 
oven,  and  baste  it  well  while  it  is  cooking.  Whether  a 
whole  fish  or  a piece,  it  should  be  garnished  with  lemon, 
and  it  is  excellent  to  eat  cold,  being  richer  than  boiled 
salmon. 

A small  piece  very  near  the  tail  may  also  be  made  very 
nice ; skin  it,  bone  it,  cover  it  with  bread-crumbs  and 
yolk  of  egg,  and  roast  it  in  the  dutch  oven,  basting  it 
thoroughly. 

sportsman’s  roasted  salmon. 

The  way  practised  by  the  Lake  of  Killarney  is  to 
make  a good  fire  on  the  ground  of  turf  or  wood,  per- 
fectly round : get  it  up  to  a red  heat,  and  almost  with- 
out smoke.  The  salmon  must,  of  course,  be  fresh 
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out  of  the  water:  split  it  open,  remove  the  inside,  and 
wipe  it  dry  and  clean  with  a soft  cloth,  but  use  no  water. 
Get  sticks  of  arbutus  or  osier  no  thicker  than  a man’s 
thumb,  a foot  and  a half  long,  and  sharpened  at  both 
ends.  Cut  the  salmon  in  pieces  eight  or  ten  inches 
wide,  spit  them  on  the  sticks,  and  set  them  in  the  ground 
round  the  fire,  just  far  enough  from  it  not  to  burn. 
With  salt  and  water,  and  a brush  made  of  sallow  twigs, 
sprinkle  the  fish  as  it  roasts,  turn  it  when  necessary,  and 
take  it  up  when  done.  It  will  take  about  half  an  hour, 
a little  less  or  a little  more,  according  to  size : it  is 
excellent  hot,  still  better  cold,  and  it  has  the  great 
advantage  to  sportsmen  (and  to  all  who  enjoy  the 
delicacies  they  provide)  that  it  will  keep  for  days,  and 
travel  any  distance  without  detriment.  If  possible  the 
fire  should  be  made  of  the  wood  of  the  arbutus. 

TO  COLLAR  SALMON. 

Take  a side  of  salmon,  clean  it  well,  dry  it  with  a soft 
cloth,  and  rub  it  over  with  yolk  of  egg.  Cut  oflT  a small 
piece  at  the  tail  end,  and  make  a forcemeat  with  the 
flesh  of  it,  some  parboiled  oysters  (or  the  flesh  of  a 
boiled  lobster^  the  yolks  of  three  hard-boiled  eggs,  four 
anchovies,  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs  chopped  fine,  seasoning 
of  salt,  pepper,  cloves,  mace,  and  nutmeg,  and  enough 
bread-crumbs  to  mix  all  these  ingredients  into  a good 
stuffing.  Spread  it  evenly  over  the  side  of  salmon,  roll 
it  up,  and  tie  it  with  broad  tape.  Have  a kettle  or 
stew-pan  that  will  hold  it  well,  with  water  enough  to 
cover  it,  to  which  put  a wineglass  of  vinegar  and  a 
little  salt.  Let  it  boil,  then  put  in  the  collared  salmon, 
with  a bouquet  of  sweet  herbs,  some  sliced  ginger  and 
nutmeg.  Let  it  boil  gently  for  two  hours,  then  take  it 
up,  and  put  it  in  a deep  dish.  Let  the  liquor  cool,  and 
then  pour  it  over  the  collar,  and  leave  it  so  until  it  is 
wanted. 

TO  COLLAR  SALMON  MORE  SIMPLY. 

Take  a side  of  salmon,  scale  it,  and  remove  the  bone. 
Make  a seasoning  of  pepper,  salt,  nutmeg,  a very  little 
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mace,  a few  oysters  chopped  up,  and  bread-crumbs: 
spread  this  evenly  over  the  inner  side  of  the  salmon, 
roll  it  up  tight,  and  tie  it  with  wide  tape ; put  it  in  a 
deep  pot,  and  bake  it  in  a quick  oven.  When  it  comes 
to  table  it  may  be  garnished  with  fennel,  lemon,  and 
horseradish. 

POTTED  SALMON. 

Scale  and  clean  a salmon,  slit  it  down  the  back,  and 
dry  it  thoroughly.  Take  two  nutmegs,  half  an  ounce  of 
cloves,  a little  mace,  half  an  ounce  of  white  pepper,  and 
an  ounce  of  salt,  and  beat  them  all  together.  As  nearly 
as  possible  shape  the  fish  to  the  pot  you  have  to  use  for 
it,  take  out  the  bones,  cut  off  the  tail  and  the  head 
below  the  fins,  and  season  the  scaly  side  of  the  fish ; lay 
it  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  and  then  rub  the  seasoning 
on  the  other  side : cover  it  with  a dish,  and  let  it  lie  all 
night.  Fold  the  fish  over,  so  that  the  scaly  side  is  top 
and  bottom,  put  butter  under  and  above  it,  cover  the 
pot  with  a coarse  paste,  and  bake  it  for  two  or  three 
hours  according  to  the  size  of  the  fish.  When  it  is 
taken  out  of  the  oven  let  it  stand  half  an  hour ; then 
take  off  the  crust,  raise  the  pan  at  one  end  to  let  the 
gravy  run  out,  and  place  a trencher  and  weight  on  the 
fish,  to  drain  it  more  effectually.  When  the  butter  is  cold 
remove  it,  melt  it  up  with  more  butter,  pour  it  over  the 
salmon,  and  tie  paper  over. 

Carp,  tench,  and  trout  may  also  be  potted  in  the  same 
way,  and  if  kept  in  a good  dry  keeping-place  they  will 
keep  for  a considerable  time. 

Another  w'ay,  is  to  take  a piece  of  fresh  salmon, 
scaled  and  wiped  clean.  Season  it  with  Jamaica  pepper, 
black  pepper,  a little  mace,  cloves,  salt,  and  a little  sal 
prunella,  all  beaten  fine  together.  Pour  clarified  butter 
over  it,  and  bake  it  well.  When  it  is  cooked  enough, 
take  it  out  carefully  and  lay  it  on  a cloth  to  drain.  As 
soon  as  it  is  quite  cold,  season  it  again,  lay  it  down  close 
in  a pot  which  it  just  fits,  and  cover  it  with  clarified 
butter. 
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TO  POT  SALMON  A SECOND  WAY. 

Take  a fresh  salmon,  scale  it,  wash  it  well,  dry  it  with 
a cloth,  split  it  up  the  back,  and  remove  the  bone. 
Season  it  well  with  white  pepper,  salt,  and  a little  nut- 
meg. Let  it  lie  two  or  three  hours,  put  it  in  a deep 
dish,  and  bake  it  an  hour.  AVhen  it  is  taken  out  of  the 
oven  place  it  on  a flat  dish  that  the  oil  may  run  from  it ; 
then  cut  it  in  pieces  to  fit  the  size  of  the  pot,  and  fit  the 
pieces  in  layers,  tight  down,  with  the  skin  upwards, 
until  the  pot  is  full.  Lay  over  it  a board  or  trencher 
with  a weight,  press  it  until  it  is  cold,  and  then  pour 
clarified  butter  over  the  top.  The  skin  gives  it  a pretty 
ribbed  look  when  it  is  cut.  It  can  come  to  table  either 
in  the  pot  or  in  slices. 

TO  POT  SALMON  A THIED  WAY, 

Take  any  cold  boiled  salmon  that  may  be  left,  remove 
the  skin  and  bones,  and  beat  it  up  in  a mortar,  with  a 
good  allowance  of  clarified  butter.  Season  it  rather 
highly  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  add  a little  mace,  if  the 
flavour  be  liked.  Chop  a little  fennel  very  small,  mix  it 
in,  beat  all  together  very  fine,  put  it  tight  down  in  pots, 
and  cover  it  with  clarified  butter. 

Collared  and  potted  fish  make  very  nice  supper 
dishes. 


SALMON  A LA  MaItEE-D’hoTEL. 

Lay  slices  of  salmon  out  on  a dish,  squeeze  some 
lemon-juice  over  them,  or  vinegar,  or  lemon  pickle,  if 
either  be  preferred.  Chop  fennel  and  parsley  very  fine, 
and  roll  the  fish  in  them  until  it  is  so  covered  as  to  look 
quite  green.  Have  some  good  strong  fish  broth,  which 
can  be  made  with  a plaice  or  any  other  good  cheap  fish, 
thicken  it  a little  with  butter  rolled  in  flour,  put  in  the 
salmon,  and  let  it  simmer  gently  until  it  is  cooked 
enough. 

The  principle  of  cooking  a la  maitre-dliotel  is  this 
little  mixture  of  acid  with  chopped  lierles. 
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KIPPERED  SALMOH. 

Scotch  Heceipt, — Split  the  fish  open,  and  cleanse  it 
from  blood  and  impurities  with  scraping  and  wiping,  and 
take  out  the  backbone.  Mix  equal  parts  of  salt,  white 
pepper,  and  brown  sugar,  and  add  a very  little  cayenne. 
Rub  this  into  the  fish  with  the  hand  thoroughly,  and 
let  it  lie  until  the  next  day  ; then  turn  it  over  in  the 
brine  that  will  have  run  from  it,  and  turn  it  every 
twelve  hours  until  it  is  salt  enough.  A small  fish  will 
take  two  nights  and  a day  ; a large  one  three  nights  and 
two  days.  Drain  it  from  the  brine,  and  hang  it  up  in 
the  sun  to  dry : it  may  be  eaten  after  hanging  a few 
hours.  A fish  weighing  ten  pounds  will  take  about  four 
tablespoonfuls  of  salt,  sugar,  and  pepper. 

Pike,  trout,  and  sea- trout  are  also  good  done  this  way  ; 
but  they  will  not  keep  more  than  a week,  or  a fortnight 
at  furthest. 

Border  'Receipt. — Get  the  fish  caught  as  near  the 
sea  as  can  be,  before  it  has  lost  condition  in  fresh  water. 
Split  it  down  the  back,  beginning  at  the  nose,  as  close 
as  possible  to  the  backbone  ; clear  away  the  blood  with 
a hard  brush  like  a nail-brush — kept  on  purpose — and 
then  wash  it  thoroughly  clean  in  plenty  of  water. 
Drain  it  well,  and  then  lay  it  down  in  salt,  saltpetre, 
and  sugar.  When  it  is  considered  salt  enough,  wash 
it  over  with  sugar  and  "water ; pepper  it,  if  the  flavour 
be  liked,  and  hang  it  in  the  sun  for  a few  days. 

Irish  Receipt. — Split  the  fish,  wipe  it  perfectly  clean, 
and  remove  the  backbone.  Mix  equal  quantities  of  salt, 
black  pepper,  and  sugar;  rub  it  into  the  fish  thoroughly, 
and  let  it  lie  in  the  brine  which  will  run  two  or  three 
days,  according  to  the  size  of  the  fish,  turning  it  over 
every  day.  Then  press  the  fish  between  two  flat  stones, 
in  a cool  place,  for  three  days,  and  hang  it  up  in  the  sun 
to  dry.  The  best  plan  is  to  hang  it  in  the  sun  against  a 
wall,  and  to  fix  thin  slats  of  wood  across  it,  at  intervals, 
to  keep  it  flat.  If  sunshine  should  fail  to  come  at  the 
right  time,  it  may  be  hung  to  dry  and  smoke  in  the 
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chimney.  It  must  be  put  high  enough  up  to  he  warm, 
hut  not  hot.  It  may  hang  there  four  days,  and,  to  give 
it  a full  smoky  flavour,  brush  it  over  lightly  every  day 
with  Smith’s  Cambrian  essence  of  smoke. 

If  at  command,  a good  smoking  of  forty-eight  hours 
over  a fire  of  dried  seaweed  and  oak  sawdust  may  be 
given,  in  preference  to  the  brush  of  Cambrian  essence. 

Welsh  Receipt. — Cut  open  the  salmon  at  the  belly, 
leaving  in  the  bone,  and  all  the  richness  of  the  fisL 
There  is  a difficulty  in  curing  fish  in  the  full  season,  be- 
cause it  then  bears  a high  price,  and  also  because  the 
weather  is  hot  for  the  operation  ; but  of  course  procuring 
it  out  of  season  must  be  avoided,  so  that  we  must  get 
le  juste  milieu  the  best  way  we  can,  as  regards  time. 
Salt  the  fish  for  the  necessary  number  of  days  according 
to  its  size,  dry  it,  and  smoke  it. 

To  cooh  Ki'ppered  Salmon^  various  ways. — 1.  Cut  it  into 
pieces  of  convenient  size,  wrap  them  in  buttered  writing- 
paper,  and  broil  them.  It  does  not  take  many  minutes  to 
cook.  2.  Make  a wall  of  mashed  potatoes  round  a dish. 
Have  hard-boiled  eggs  largely  chopped,  divide  the  salmon 
into  flakes,  put  both  into  half  a pint  of  rich  new  milk, 
thicken  with  butter  rolled  in  flour,  stir  it  until  it  boils, 
and  pour  it  into  the  dish  with  the  potatoes  round.  3. 
Toast  the  salmon.  Place  it  in  a basin  with  the  cut 
side  downwards,  pour  boiling  water  over  it : if  salt  be 
objected  to,  repeat  the  process,  place  it  on  a dish  the 
right  side  upwards,  and  put  butter  on  it  before  the  fire. 
4.  Lay  the  pieces  in  a dish  over  night,  with  a little  salad 
oil  poured  over  them,  and  in  the  morning,  with  the  oil 
remaining  in  the  dish,  fry  the  salmon  lightly.  5.  Soak 
the  salmon  for  three  or  four  hours,  broil  it,  and  pepper 
it  slightly  as  it  cooks. 

HOME-MADE  PICKLED  SALMOK. 

Place  any  boiled  salmon  that  may  remain  in  a deep  dish. 
Take  equal  parts  of  vinegar  and  the  liquor  in  which  the 
fish  has  been  boiled,  enough  to  cover  it : boil  them  up 
with  pepper,  a little  salt,  and  allspice,  and  when  it  is 
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cool  pour  it  over  the  fish.  Send  it  to  table  garnished 
with  fresh  fennel. 

A KIT  OF  PICKLED  SALMOK. 

Split  open  a fine  salmon,  clean  it,  but  do  not  wash  it, 
and  cut  it  into  square  pieces.  Arrange  it  in  the  kit, 
sprinkling  salt  between  each  layer  of  fish,  until  it 
nearly  reaches  the  top.  Fill  it  up  with  vinegar,  tie  it 
down  with  thick  paper,  stand  it  nearly  up  to  the  top  in  a 
kettle  of  boiling  water,  and  let  it  boll  twenty  minutes. 
In  three  days  it  will  be  ready  for  use. 

A second  way  is  to  pack  any  quantity  of  salmon  cleaned 
but  not  washed,  in  an  earthen  jar,  cover  it  with  good 
vinegar,  flavoured  with  cayenne  pepper  and  salt,  and 
bake  it  in  a moderate  oven.  It  will  keep  a long  time, 
but  may  require  filling  up  with  fresh  vinegar.  Trout 
done  this  way  is  also  very  nice. 

PICKLED  SALMOK. 

Boil  the  salmon  according  to  the  instructions  given 
for  a kettle  of  fish,  and  put  it  to  drain.  Take  equal 
parts  of  vinegar  and  the  liquor  in  which  the  fish  was 
boiled,  with  peppercorns,  mace,  and  allspice,  pour  it 
over  the  fish,  boil  it  a few  minutes,  let  it  stand  to  cool, 
and  the  next  day  it  will  be  ready  to  use. 

PICKLED  SALMOK  FOE  KEEPING  SEYEEAL  TVEEKS. 

Get  a salmon  as  fresh  from  the  water  as  possible,  and 
boil  it  just  enough,  no  more.  Place  it  on  a slanting  dish 
to  cool  and  drain,  remove  the  skin  and  dark  part,  and 
cut  it  up  into  nicely  shaped  oblong  pieces.  Pack  the 
pieces  in  jars,  strewing  over  each  layer  a few  cloves  and 
a blade  of  mace  (if  the  flavour  be  liked),  and  when  they 
are  quite  full,  pour  in,  quite  cold,  really  good  vinegar,  suflS- 
ciently  flavoured  with  white  and  black  pepper,  cayenne 
and  mustard-seed,  and  tie  them  down  with  bladder. 

It  is  a good  plan  to  boil  a small  quantity  of  the  vinegar 
with  the  spices,  and  with  it  to  flavour  the  whole. 

The  Trout,  so  popular  with  the  angler,  is  scarcely  less 
so  as  a gastronomic  delicacy,  and  few  can  eat  of  it  with- 
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out  briglit  visions  of  clear,  sparkling  streams,  with 
tumbling  weirs  and  waterfalls,  or  stream -fed  lakes. 
Trout  from  different  localities  vary  much  in  colour  and 
in  size  also ; for  while  those  from  some  of  our  rivers  are 
from  six  to  ten  inches  long,  there  are  accounts  of  speci- 
mens twenty-eight  and  thirty  inches  long,  and  weighing 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  pounds;  and  one  is  recorded, 
caught  in  the  Avon,  at  Salisbury,  in  1822,  that  weighed 
twenty-five  pounds.  Trout  come  into  full  season  in  May, 
and  remain  in  season  through  the  summer  months.  The 
finest  are  those  which  are  brightest  in  tint,  with  the  spots 
well  defined,  and  the  fiesh  of  a lively  pink.  October  is 
the  breeding  season,  but  in  some  localities  it  is  out  of 
season  much  sooner. 


BOILED  TEOUT. 

Put  a little  vinegar  and  salt  in  the  water,  and  serve 
the  fish  with  plain  melted  butter  and  anchovy  sauce. 

BEOILED  TEOUT. 

Clean  the  fish  well,  and  dry  it  with  a soft  cloth.  Pass 
over  it  a sort  of  cradle  of  packthread,  that  it  may  keep 
its  shape.  Melt  some  butter  with  a good  deal  of  salt, 
and  pour  it  over  the  fish  until  every  part  is  covered,  let 
it  lie  for  a few  minutes,  place  it  on  a gridiron  over  a 
clear  fire,  and  let  it  broil  gradually.  Serve  it  with  an- 
chovy and  caper  sauce. 

TEOUT  BY  THE  EIVEE-SIDE. 

The  fish  should  be  fresh  from  the  river.  Make  a good 
fire  of  dry  wood,  take  the  trout  just  as  it  is,  fill  the 
mouth  with  salt,  roll  it  in  two  or  three  folds  of  paper  (a 
bit  of  the  Times  will  do),  screwing  the  ends  up  tight. 
Put  the  fish,  paper  and  all,  into  water,  until  the  paper 
is  saturated,  then  lay  it  in  the  hot  embers,  and  when  the 
paper  is  well  charred,  the  fish  will  be  cooked  enough. 

STEWED  TEOUT. 

Make  a forcemeat  with  bread-crumbs,  chopped  parsley, 
butter,  or  good  dripping,  pepper,  salt,  a little  grated 
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lemon-peel,  and  savoury  herbs  to  taste,  with  a little  yolk 
of  egg.  Stuff  the  fish  with  this  forcemeat,  and  put  them 
in  a stew-pan  of  the  right  size  to  hold  the  number  re- 
quired, with  a quart  of  good  stock,  and  half  a pint  of 
Madeira.  The  liquor  should  be  just  enough  to  cover  the 
fish,  but  the  wine  must  be  in  the  same  proportion,  and 
good  raisin  will  do  if  the  Madeira  is  not  to  hand.  Add 
an  onion,  a little  pepper,  a few  clQves,  and  a bit  of  lemon- 
peel,  and  let  the  fish  stew  gently  over  a slow  fire  until 
they  are  cooked  enough.  Take  out  the  fish,  and  put  them 
to  keep  hot,  thicken  the  gravy  with  a little  flour  mixed  in 
cream,  flavour  it  with  catchup  and  lemon-juice,  let  it  boil 
up,  and  pour  it  over  the  fish. 

STEWED  TEOTJT  A SECOND  WAT. 

Take  white  wine  and  water  in  equal  parts,  just  enough 
to  cover  the  fish,  and  let  it  stew  gently  until  it  is  cooked. 
Put  the  fish  to  keep  hot,  and  thicken  the  liquor  with 
butter  and  flour.  Beat  up  two  eggs,  beat  them  gradually 
into  the  gravy,  put  salt  to  taste,  and  serve  the  fish  in 
the  gravy. 

Chives  and  parsley  may  be  chopped  fine  and  added  if 
they  be  liked. 

COIJKT  DOTJILLON  AU  YIN. 

This  Prench  receipt  will  do  well  for  trout,  salmon, 
carp,  or  almost  any  kind  of  fish,  whether  of  the  sea  or  of 
fresh  water.  After  the  fish  is  cleaned  and  scaled,  place 
in  the  inside  a piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  and  pour 
a glass  of  boiling  vinegar  over  it.  Place  the  fish  in  a 
stew-pan  with  wine  enough  just  to  cover  it,  to  which  add 
salt,  pepper,  a laurel-leaf  or  two,  and  two  slices  of  lemon. 
Let  it  simmer  gently  for  two  hours,  let  it  drain  from 
the  liquor,  and  serve  it  on  a napkin,  in  a bed  of  green 
parsley.  Por  a simple  court  houillon^  use  water  instead 
of  wine. 

TEUITE  (tEOTJT)  A LA  YENITIENNE. 

After  properly  cleaning  the  fish,  make  slashes  in  the 
back,  and  insert  butter  rolled  in  fine  herbs  minced  (pars- 
ley, lemon  thyme,  sweet  basil,  chives,  &c.),  pour  some 
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salad  oil  over  it,  and  let  it  lie  for  half  an  hour,  cover  it 
with  bread-crumbs  and  chopped  fine  herbs,  broil  it  over  a 
clear  fire  which  is  not  too  quick,  and  serve  it,  with  a 
sauce  made  with  half  a Seville  orange  and  its  rind. 

TETJITE  1 LA  GENEYOISE. 

Dress  the  trout  au  court  louillon.  Put  some  butter 
and  a few  mushrooms,  cut  up,  into  a saucepan,  with 
parsley  and  shalots,  chopped  fine.  When  they  are  a 
little  browned,  dip  a crust  into  the  court  houillon,  mash 
it  with  them,  add  a little  liquor  from  the  court  houillon, 
strain  this  sauce  into  a dish,  and  place  the  trout  in  it. 

Any  cold  trout  that  may  be  lefc  will  make  a capital 
mayonnaise,  and  is  very  good  en  salade,  ^eaten  simply 
with  oil,  vinegar,  and  salt,  either  with  or  without 
cayenne  pepper. 

A TEOHT  PIE. 

Take  a sufidcient  number  of  rather  small  trout  to  fill 
the  pie-dish — or,  if  more  convenient,  choose  a dish  to 
suit  the  number  of  trout  you  have — and  reserve  the 
smallest  fish  for  the  stuffing.  Parboil  the  small  trout, 
and  make  a forcemeat  with  its  flesh,  some  mushrooms, 
truffles,  morels,  butter  or  nice  clear  dripping,  chives 
chopped  fine,  bread-crumbs,  a little  yolk  of  egg,  and 
seasoning  of  pepper  and  salt.  Stuff  the  trout  with  this 
forcemeat : pack  them  in  the  pie-dish,  put  butter  over 
them,  put  on  a crust,  and  bake  the  pie.  When  it  comes 
out  of  the  oven  pour  a little  good  gravy  into  it,  through 
the  hole  at  the  top,  with  a small  funnel. 


The  Char,  that  famous  fish  of  our  Windermere  and 
other  lakes  in  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  and  Lanca- 
shire, is  not  a large  fish,  seldom,  I believe,  exceeding 
twelve  or  fourteen  inches  in  length.  It  is  very  fine  in 
flavour,  and  the  potted  char  of  Windermere  is  so  much 
appreciated  that  the  fish  is  seldom  used  otherwise. 


CHAR  AHH  SMELTS. 
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SIMPLE  RECEIPT  EOR  POTTING  CHAR. 

Clean  the  fish  ; cut  off  the  fins,  tails,  and  heads ; 
season  them  with  pepper,  salt,  and  mace  ; arrange  them 
in  a dish  in  which  they  can  lie  flat,  and  hake  them. 
When  they  are  taken  out  of  the  oven  let  them  stand 
until  they  are  cold,  then  put  them  down  in  pots  of  the 
right  size,  and  cover  them  with  clarified  butter. 

POTTED  CHAR. 

Cut  off  the  fins  and  gill-covers,  open  the  fish,  and 
clear  them  of  the  internals,  and  the  blood  from  the  back- 
bone ; dry  them  well  with  a soft  cloth,  lay  them  out  on 
a board,  strew  a good  deal  of  salt  over  them,  and  let 
them  lie  all  night.  Next  day,  clear  the  salt  from  them 
gently,  and  wipe  them  dry.  Pound  cloves,  mace,  and 
nutmeg  together  very  fine,  sprinkle  a little  inside  each 
fish,  and  sprinkle  a good  deal  of  salt  and  pepper  out- 
side. Put  them  close  down  in  deep  pots,  with  their 
backs  downwards,  pour  clarified  butter  over  them,  set 
them  in  the  oven,  and  let  them  remain  there  three 
hours.  When  they  are  taken  out  of  the  oven  pour  off 
from  them  as  much  butter  as  will  run  off ; lay  a board 
over  the  pots,  and  turn  them  upside  down,  to  let  the 
gravy  run  from  the  fish.  Scrape  off  the  salt  and  pepper, 
lay  them  close  in  pots  of  the  right  shape  and  size,  with 
the  backs  upwards,  and  pour  clarified  butter  over  them. 
In  a cold  dry  place  they  will  keep  a long  time. 


The  Smelt  is  an  exceedingly  delicate  fish,  of  rather 
small  size,  generally  about  seven  inches  long,  but  some- 
times larger.  Its  peculiar  and  refreshing  cucumber-like 
scent  is  a sign  of  freshness,  and  with  it  goes  the  delicate 
flavour  of  the  fish.  It  is  in  season  from  autumn  to 
spring.  Sparlings  and  Spirlings  are,  I believe,  local  names 
for  smelts.  The  Atherine  or  sand  smelt — the  Gradin  of 
the  Channel  Islands — is  a small  fish  similar  in  character 
and  in  flavour  to  the  smelt,  which  abounds  on  our 
southern  coasts.  It  also  has  the  cucumber-like  scent, 
but  not  in  the  same  degree  as  the  true  smelt. 
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FKIED  SMELTS. 

Draw  the  smelts  by  the  gills,  clean,  scale,  and  dry 
them  well,  and  take  care  that  the  roe  is  left  undisturbed. 
E-ub  egg  over  them,  and  cover  them  with  bread-crumbs. 
Have  plenty  of  dripping  or  lard  in  the  frying-pan,  and, 
when  it  boils,  put  in  the  fish.  Shake  them  a little,  let 
them  fry  of  a bright  gold  colour,  drain  them  well  from 
the  fat,  serve  them  on  a fish-drainer,  and  garnish  them 
with  crisped  parsley. 

EEIED  SMELTS,  FEENCH  WAT. 

After  the  smelts  are  duly  prepared  and  dried,  dip 
them  in  milk,  flour  them,  and  fry  them  until  they  are  of 
a fine  colour,  and  serve  them  with  crisped  parsley. 

EPEELANS  fsMELTS)  EH  MATELOTE. 

Place  in  a stew-pan  chopped  onion,  mushrooms  or 
champignons,  parsley,  a taste  of  garlic,  a little  oil, 
seasoning  of  pepper  and  salt,  and  a small  teacup  of 
champagne ; arrange  the  smelts  in  the  stew-pan,  let 
them  cook  very  gently  until  they  are  done  enough, 
squeeze  a little  lemon  juice  over,  and  serve  them. 

POTTED  SMELTS. 

Draw  the  smelts,  by  the  gills,  taking  care  to  leave  the 
Toes,  and  scale  them.  Dry  them  thoroughly  ; season 
them  with  salt  and  pepper  (add  a little  mace,  if  the 
flavour  be  liked),  arrange  them  in  a pot,  with  pieces  of 
butter  over  and  round  them.  Tie  them  down,  and  bake 
thqm  in  a slow  oven  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 
*When  they  are  taken  out  of  the  oven,  stand  them  aside 
until  they  are  nearly  cold,  take  them  out  of  their  liquor, 
pack  them  tight  down  in  oval  pots  of  the  right  size,  and 
cover  them  with  clarified  butter. 

PICKLED  SMELTS. 

Take  smelts,  duly  scaled,  cleaned,  and  dried,  put  the 
tails  in  the  mouths,  and  fasten  each  so  with  a small 
skewer.  Have  a stew-pan  of  water,  add  some  salt,  let  it 
boil  up : put  in  the  fish,  let  them  simmer  for  five 
minutes ; take  them  out  and  lay  them  in  a deep  dish. 


THE  COD  AND  ITS  RELATIONS. 
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Make  a pickle,  enough  to  cover  the  fish,  with  equal 
parts  of  the  liquor  aqd  vinegar,  fiavoured  with  mace  and 
cloves  ; let  it  stand  until  it  is  cold,  and  then  put  it  over 
the  fish.  As  less  troublesome,  they  can  be  laid  straight, 
instead  of  with  the  tail  in  the  mouth. 


CHAPTEE  IV. 

THE  COD  AND  ITS  RELATIONS. 

There  is  no  more  useful,  nourishing,  or  wholesome  fish 
brought  to  our  markets  than  the  Cod.  It  is  in  the 
greatest  perfection  from  October  to  Christmas ; it  may 
be  bought  nearly  all  the  year  round,  but  from  February 
to  July  it  is  not  so  good  as  at  other  times.  The  Ling  is 
even  larger  than  the  cod,  but  inferior  to  it  in  quality. 
The  Hake  is  a capital  fish,  frequenting  our  south-western 
coast : it  should  lie  a day  sprinkled  with  salt  before  it  is 
eaten,  and  it  will  turn  out  very  good,  dressed  in  anyway 
that  does  well  for  cod,  but  the  head  is  less  available  as  food 
than  that  of  the  cod,  being  long  and  lean.  Haddock 
and  Whiting  are  excellent  fish ; they  cannot  be  eaten 
too  fresh. 

BOILED  COD. 

Cod’s  head  and  shoulders  is  the  usual  piece  chosen  for 
boiling.  To  look  handsome  it  should  be  cut  full,  i.  e. 
with  a foot  or  more  of  the  prime  of  the  fish  beyond  the 
head.  Take  out  the  gills,  wash  the  fish  very  clean  from 
blood  and  impurities,  rub  it  over  with  vinegar,  and  place 
it  on  the  fish-plate  belonging  to  the  fish-kettle,  taking 
care  that  it  lies  straight,  and  on  its  side.  Put  a handful 
of  salt  and  a small  wineglass  of  vinegar  into  the  fish- 
kettle,  and  when  the  water  is  warm  put  in  the  fish-plate, 
with  the  cod  on  it.  A good-sized  head  and  shoulders  will 
take  about  half  an  hour  to  cook,  and  great  care  must  be 
taken  that  it  does  not  boil  up  too  briskly,  as  that  would 
crack  the  skin  ; and  to  skim  the  kettle  from  time  to  time, 
that  the  fish  may  look  clear  and  nice  when  it  comes  to 
table.  When  the  fish  is  done  enough  lift  out  the  fish-plate, 
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let  it  stand  across  the  kettle  for  a few  minutes  to  drain, 
and  then  slip  the  fish  on  to  the  dish  very  carefully,  that  it 
may  not  break.  The  grand  thing  in  serving  boiled  cod  is 
to  have  it  cooked  enough,  but  not  broken  : a little  vinegar 
helps  to  avoid  the  last  catastrophe,  and  moderate  care  in 
putting  the  fish  into  the  kettle,  and  great  care  in  taking 
it  out,  complete  the  success.  It  is  generally  served  on 
a napkin  ; and  for  sauce  use  either  lobster,  oyster, 
shrimp,  or  anchovy  sauce.  The  middle  of  the  cod,  or 
the  tail,  can  be  boiled  if  preferred,  only  altering  the 
time  they  will  take,  at  discretion. 

BROWNED  cod’s  HEAD. 

Boil  the  head  as  mentioned  above,  and  take  it  up. 
Take  off  the  skin,  set  it  before  a brisk  fire,  dredge  it 
with  fiour,  and  baste  it  with  butter.  When  it  begins  to 
froth  sprinkle  fine  bread-crumbs  over  it,  and  continue 
basting  it  until  it  is  well  frothed,  and  of  a fine  light 
brown,  and  serve  it,  garnished  with  slices  of  lemon,  and 
sauce  to  taste. 

It  is  a great  mistake  to  use  small  fried  fish  as  a 
garnish  to  boiled  fish,  as  the  appearance,  and  flavour  too, 
of  the  one  must  be  spoiled  by  the  steam  from  the 
other. 

CRIMPED  COD. 

Lay  the  cod  in  spring  water.  Have  a kettle  of  water 
large  enough  to  hold  the  fish,  cut  up,  put  in  two  good 
handfuls  of  salt,  and  let  it  boil,  skimming  it  until  it  is 
clear.  Cut  the  cod  into  slices  two  inches  thick,  put 
them  into  the  salt  and  water,  let  them  boil  a few 
minutes  ; take  them  out  with  great  care  not  to  break 
them,  and  put  them  to  drain.  When  they  are  dry,  flour 
them,  and  broil  them,  with  the  gridiron  fiir  above  a good 
clear  fire.  Shrimp  or  oyster  sauce  go  best  with  them. 

TRIED  COD. 

Next  to  the  head  and  shoulders  cut  collops  for  frying, 
two  inches  thick.  AVash  them,  and  dry  them  in  a 
cloth.  Put  egg  and  bread-crumbs  over  them;  let  the 
fat  in  the  pan  boil,  and  fry  the  slices  of  cod  of  a bright 
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brown,  taking  care  that  they  have  time  enough  to 
thoroughly  cook  through  the  thickness. 

STEWED  COD. 

Cut  slices  of  cod  two  inches  thick,  as  for  broiling : 
season  them  with  grated  nutmeg,  pepper,  salt,  and  sweet 
herbs.  Put  them  in  a stew-pan  with  half  a pint  of  white 
wine  and  a quarter  of  a pint  of  water,  cover  them  close, 
and  let  them  simmer  for  five  or  six  minutes.  Then 
squeeze  in  the  juice  of  a lemon,  add  some  oysters,  with 
their  liquor,  and  a blade  of  mace,  and  thicken  the  liquor 
with  a piece  of  butter  rolled  in  fiour.  Let  all  stew 
! gently  until  the  fish  is  cooked  enough,  shaking  the  stew- 
pan  pretty  often  to  prevent  burning,  take  up  the  fish, 
and  pour  the  sauce  over  it. 

I COLD  COD. 

There  are  many  ways  of  utilizing  any  remains  of  fine 
cod  that  there  may  be  after  the  day  it  is  cooked.  Divided 
into  flakes  and  nicely  seasoned  with  pepper,  salt,  and 
fragrant  herbs,  it  will  make  a good  mayonnaise  for  supper 
or  luncheon.  Similarly  divided  into  flakes,  and  mixed  into 
a good  salad,  it  is  no  bad  substitute  for  lobster  salad; 
li  and  it  makes  capital  rissoles.  Por  another  rifacimento 

I separate  the  flakes  of  the  cold  fish,  stir  it  into  rich  new 
milk,  cream,  or  thin  rich  melted  butter,  arrange  it  in  a 
pie-dish,  spread  mashed  potatoes  over  it,  and  put  it  in 
I an  oven  until  the  top  is  nicely  browned. 

Cold  cod’s  head  and  shoulders  may  be  made  very  nice 
and  appetisant.  Place  it  in  a deep  dish,  the  chief  bones 
I of  the  head  in  the  middle,  and  the  flakes  of  flesh  there 
may  be,  round.  Take  the  liquor  under  the  fish-plate, in 
the  dish  in  which  the  fish  has  been  served,  and  add  to  it 
liquor  from  the  fish-kettle  to  make  enough.  Flavour  this 
with  catchup,  lemon  pickle,  Harvey’s  or  other  sauce, 
tomatoes,  or  any  flavouring  that  may  be  preferred. 
Thicken  it  a little,  cover  it  down  close  with  a dish  or 
close-fitting  cover,  and  put  it  in  the  oven  for  half  or 
! three-quarters  of  an  hour,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
dish  and  the  heat  of  the  oven. 
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SALT  COD. 

Put  the  cod  in  water  the  night  before  it  is  wanted, 
and  let  it  soak  all  night.  Boil  it,  lay  it  in  a dish, 
separate  the  flakes,  pour  egg  sauce  over  it,  and  send  it 
up  very  hot.  j 

If  it  be  preferred,  instead  of  the  egg  sauce,  boil  par-  1 
snips  quite  tender,  mash  them  with  butter,  cream  or  ] 
milk,  and  spread  them  round  the  salt  fish. 

If  the  cod  be  very  dry  soak  it  for  several  hours,  lay  it  ^ 
out  to  dry  in  a cold  place,  and  then  soak  it  again  for  a 
number  of  hours  ; this  double  soaking  is  said  to  soften 
the  driest  fish. 

About  the  nicest  way  to  cook  salt  cod  for  breakfast  is 
to  fry  it  first,  then  lay  it  in  a basin  with  the  skin  upwards, 
pour  boiling  water  over  it,  and  let  it  soak  for  a little 
time.  If  it  be  suspected  that  the  fish  is  very  salt,  put 
fresh  boiling  water  upon  it,  then  lay  the  fish  in  a dish 
(the  right  side  upwards)  before  the  fire,  and  rub  butter 
over  it. 

To  use  any  salt  fish  that  may  be  left,  the  following  is 
a good  way : — Pick  the  fish  to  pieces  with  a fork,  mix 
with  it  some  melted  butter,  cream,  milk,  or  plain  butter. 
With  equal  parts  of  this  fish  and  mashed  potatoes,  make 
cakes  the  size  of  penny  buns,  fry  them  brown,  and  serve 
them  either  with  or  without  gravy. 

A EECHEECHE  DISH  OP  COD  SOUNDS. 

Boil  some  cod  sounds  until  they  are  tender,  but  not 
too  much  done,  turn  them  out  and  let  them  stand  until 
they  are  cold.  Make  forcemeat  of  chopped  oysters, 
bread-crumbs,  butter,  yolk  of  egg,  and  seasoning  of 
pepper,  salt,  and  a little  nutmeg.  Fill  the  sounds  with 
the  forcemeat,  roll  them  up,  and  skewer  them  up,  and 
lard  down  each  side  of  each  roll  with  pork  or  bacon. 
Dredge  flour  over  them,  put  them  in  a dutch  oven  before 
the  fire,  baste  them  with  butter  until  they  are  nicely 
browned,  and  serve  them  with  oyster  sauce  over  them. 

DEOILED  COD  SOUNDS. 

Lay  the  cod  sounds  for  a few  minutes  in  hot  water. 
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rub  them  with  a little  salt,  clean  them  until  they  look 
white,  and  give  them  a gentle  boil.  Take  them  up,  dry 
them,  flour  them,  sprinkle  salt  and  pepper  over  them,, 
land  broil  them.  Serve  them  with  melted  butter  and 
mustard,  or  whatever  sauce  may  be  preferred. 

EEICASSEED  COD  SOUNDS. 

Clean  the  sounds  well,  boil  them  in  milk  and  water,, 
i and  drain  them.  Put  them  into  a clean  saucepan,  season 
them  with  pepper,  salt,  a little  mace,  and  a little  nutmegs 
pour  in  a cup  of  cream  or  good  rich  milk,  thicken  it 
I with  a piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  and  keep  shakiug 
; the  saucepan  until  the  contents  are  hot  and  thick.  Then 
pour  them  into  a dish,  and  garnish  them  with  pieces  of 
lemon. 

Cod  sounds  may  be  simply  boiled  in  milk  and  water,, 
i and  served  with  egg  sauce. 

ERENCH  WATS  OF  DRESSINO  SALT  FISH. 

For  cod  au  llanc  soak  the  tail  of  a salt  cod,  separate- 
the  flakes,  make  a sauce  of  cream,  butter,  and  flour,  a 
little  parsley  chopped  flne,  pepper,  and  salt.  When  this 
is  well  mixed,  put  in  the  cod,  let  it  simmer  very  gently 
for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and  serve  it  very  hot. 

codi  au  vert  ;pre  cook  the  fish  with  milk,  butter, 
and  sweet  herbs,  arrange  it  on  a dish,  strew  over  it 
parsley  chopped  very  fine,  squeeze  a little  lemon-juico 
over  it,  and  serve  it  hot,  without  any  other  sauce. 

For  cod  au  heurre  roux  cook  a piece  of  cod  and 
separate  it  into  flakes.  Brown  some  butter,  dredge  in 
a little  flour  and  a little  sugar  in  powder,  and  in  this  fry 
some  slices  of  onion  to  a fine  brown.  Throw  in  a table- 
spoonful  of  vinegar,  give  it  a boil  up,  pour  it  over  the 
fish,  and  serve  it  garnished  with  crisped  parsley. 

For  cod  a la  Froven^ale  cook  the  fish  as  above.  Brown 
some  butter,  add  to  it  some  whole  pepper,  grated  nutmeg, 
parsley  and  young  onions  chopped  fine,  a little  salad  oil, 

I and  a taste  of  garlic.  Mix  and  shake  this  seasoning  well. 

I Put  in  the  fish  and  let  it  heat,  turning  it  that  the  butter 
I may  not  get  oiled,  serve  the  fish,  with  the  sauce,  and 
j squeeze  a little  lemon-juice  over  it. 
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For  cod  a la  creme,  prepare  the  fish  as  above.  To 
some  cream  add  a little  flour  and  a taste  of  garlic,  beat 
in  enough  yolk  of  egg  for  the  quantity,  dip  the  fish  in 
it,  turn  it,  cover  it  with  bread-crumbs,  brown  it  in  an 
oven,  and  serve  it  on  a napkin. 

MORTJE  Air  FEOMAOE. — COD  AND  PAEMESAN  CHEESE. 

Separate  flakes  of  cod  which  is  already  cooked,  from 
the  skin  and  bones,  thicken  some  nice  white  broth  with 
flour  or  arrovrroot,  and  cream  stirred  very  smooth,  stir 
in  the  cod,  pepper,  salt,  and  two  tablespoonsfull  of  grated 
Parmesan  cheese.  Put  it  in  a dish,  strew  finely-grated 
bread-crumbs  over  the  top,  and  brown  it  in  an  oven  or 
with  a salamander. 

DEOILED  HADDOCK  OE  WHITINO. 

Draw  and  clean  the  fish,  and  dry  them  well.  Some 
persons  recommend  rubbing  a little  vinegar  over  the  skin 
to  make  it  firm,  but  the  flavour  is  better  avoided,  if  the 
fish  can  be  broiled  in  perfection  without  it.  Dredge  a 
little  flour  over  them  ; before  putting  them  on  the  grid- 
iron, rub  the  bars  of  it  with  a piece  of  beef  suet  to  pre- 
vent the  fish  sticking,  and  let  it  get  very  hot  before  using 
it.  While  they  are  broiling,  turn  them  two  or  three 
times,  that  they  may  get  well  done  through,  and  serve 
them  with  melted  butter  or  shrimp  sauce. 

A way  of  doing  them  which  has  less  danger  of  breaking 
the  fish,  is  to  place  them  in  a dutch  oven  before  a quick 
fire,  and  when  they  begin  to  brown  take  them  up,  brush 
them  over  with  egg,  cover  them  with  bread-crumbs,  and 
broil  them. 

FEIED  HADDOCK  AND  WHITING. 

Haddocks  of  medium  size  are  very  nice  cut  open, 
covered  with  egg,  bread-crumbs,  chives,  parsley,  and  a 
little  lemon  thyme  minced  very  fine,  salt  and  pepper, 
and  fried. 

Whiting  may  be  done  in  the  same  way  ; or  they  are 
very  delicate  fried  whole,  and  served  with  melted  butter, 
or  any  fish  sauce  that  is  approved. 

To  fry  whiting  for  garnishing,  after  they  are  cleaned, 
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^ skinned  and  dried,  put  the  tail  of  each  fish  in  its  mouth, 

! and  fasten  it  with  a little  skewer.  Cover  them  with  egg 
I and  bread-crumbs,  have  a great  deal  of  oil  or  fat  in  the 
i frying-pan,  and  when  it  boils  put  in  the  fish  and  fry 
; them  to  a bright  pale-brown.  Drain  them  well,  and 
serve  them  on  ,a  napkin,  or  on  a fish-drainer,  if  they  are 
j to  make  a dish.  AVhiting  fried  like  this  are  often  used 
for  garnishing ; but  fried  fish  served  with  boiled  fish  can 
. never  retain  its  proper  crispness. 

I BAKED  HADDOCK. 

I Clean  and  dry  the  haddock  : make  a stuffing  of  bread- 
!|  crumbs,  a bit  of  suet  chopped,  or  a little  very  nice  drip- 
: ping,  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  minced  parsley,  thyme  and 
winter  savory,  pepper  and  salt  to  taste,  and  a little  grated 
lemon-peel.  A little  nutmeg  can  be  added  if  it  is  liked. 
Stuff  the  fish  with  this  stuffing,  put  them  in  a baking- 
dish,  with  butter  or  dripping  over  them,  and  in  the  dish 
about  a pint,  or  rather  more  (according  to  the  size  of 
the  fish)  of  broth,  or  of  water  if  more  convenient,  and 
bake  them  in  a moderate  oven.  Baste  the  fish  with  the 
liquor  several  times  while  cooking,  fiouring  it  each  time, 
which  thickens  the  gravy  at  the  same  time,  and  let  them 
bake  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour,  according  to  the  size 
and  the  quickness  of  the  oven.  Serve  them  in  the  gra  vy. 

: If  it  be  preferred  the  gravy  can  be  made  richer  with 

; butter,  fiour,  cream,  essence  of  anchovy,  lemon  juice, 
and  pepper  and  salt. 

DRENCH  RECEIPTS  EOR  COOKINO  WHITING. 

Bor  Merlans  au  gratin. — Clean  and  properly  prepare 
two  or  three  whiting,  replace  the  livers,  and  trim  ofl‘  the 
fins  and  tails.  Slash  the  sides,  place  them  in  a dish 
which  will  stand  fire,  and  lay  over  them  pieces  of  butter, 
sweet  herbs,  salt,  pepper,  and  a little  grated  nutmeg, 
and  cover  them  with  bread-crumbs.  Pour  over  them 
some  clarified  butter,  drop  by  drop,  moisten  them  with 
i white  wine,  place  the  dish  on  a stove  over  a slow  fire, 
iput  a four  de  campagne  with  lighted  charcoal  over,  and 
let  the  fish  cook  slowly  until  it  is  done  enough.  If 
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more  convenient,  they  may  be  dressed  au  gratin  in  the 
stew-pan — au  gratin^  named  in  Chapter  II. 

Por  Merlans  grilles^  slash  the  fish  lightly  in  five  or 
six  places  on  each  side,  broil  them  over  a very  clear  fire, 
and  serve  them  on  a bed  of  sorrel,  or  with  caper  sauce. 
They  will  take  very  little  time  to  cook. 

For  Merlans  a la  Venitienne,  take  fillets  from  a large 
whiting  cut  lengthways,  place  them  in  a deep  dish  with 
salt  and  pepper,  squeeze  over  them  the  juice  of  a large 
lemon,  and  let  them  lie  in  it  for  an  hour.  Drain  them, 
flour  them  all  over,  fry  them  to  a bright  brown,  and 
serve  them  with  any  sauce  that  may  be  preferred. 

For  Merlans  aux  fines  Jierhes,  place  the  whiting  with 
some  butter  in  an  enamelled  frying-pan,  cover  them  with 
sweet  herbs  minced  very  fine,  and  moisten  them  with 
white  wine.  "When  they  are  half  cooked  turn  them,  and 
let  them  finish  cooking.  Take  them  up,  and  thicken 
the  sauce  with  a piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour. 

SALTED  WHITIHU. 

"When  the  fish  are  newly  caught  rub  them  over  with 
salt,  and  the  next  day  or  so  they  will  be  ready  to  cook. 
Another  way  is  to  skin  them,  and  cure  them  in  the  same 
way. 

EIHHAH  HADDOCKS. 

The  fish  should  be  very  fresh,  and  those  of  a medium 
size  are  best.  Cut  them  open,  take  off  the  heads,  clean 
them  by  wiping  with  a very  soft  cloth,  and  sprinkle  salt 
over  them.  Let  them  lie  in  the  salt  until  next  day, 
hang  them  to  drain  for  three  hours,  and  smoke  them. 


CHAPTEE  V. 

ELAT  EISH, 

The  flat  fish  generally  have  the  honour  of  bearing  a 
character  of  great  excellence  as  food  for  man,  and  the 
family  is  plentiful  as  well  as  good,  for,  I believe,  there 
are  no  less  than  sixteen  kinds  caught  on  our  coasts. 
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Among  them  the  Turbot  is  the  main  favourite,  and  is  no 
less  popular  at  our  tables  than  the  salmon  : it  has  been 
celebrated  from  the  time  of  the  Grreeks  and  E/omans. 
The  ordinary  weight  is  from  five  to  twenty  pounds ; but 
some  of  enormous  size  are  recorded.  This  fish  is  in 
season  from  the  latter  end  of  March  until  August.  The 
price  is  always  high,  although  no  less  than  a hundred 
thousand  are  said  to  be  sold  at  Billingsgate  in  a year. 
It  is  the  Bannoch  Bluke  of  Scotch  fishers.  A good  fish 
should  be  thick ; and,  when  it  is  fresh,  the  fiesh  is  firm 
and  the  fish  is  stifi". 


BOILED  TITBBOT. 

Clean  the  fish,  but  do  not  leave  it  to  lie  in  water ; 
rub  it  over  with  vinegar  to  make  the  fiesh  firm.  Put  it 
into  the  kettle  when  the  water  boils,  with  the  white  side 
upwards,  with  salt  and  vinegar  in  the  water ; let  it  boil 
gently,  and  skim  the  pot  whenever  the  scum  rises.  Half 
an  hour  to  three-quarters  will  cook  a moderate-sized  fish. 
Slip  the  turbot  off  the  fish-plate  with  great  care  to 
avoid  breaking  it,  and  serve  it  with  lobster  sauce  or 
shrimp  sauce.  Large  plaice  will  boil  in  the  same  man- 
ner, but  will  take  less  time. 

STEWED  TURBOT. 

Put  into  the  bottom  of  the  stew-pan  some  thyme, 
parsley,  chives,  sweet  basil,  and  an  onion  sliced.  Lay  in 
the  fish,  and  strew  over  it  another  onion  in  slices,  and  the 
same  quantity  of  sweet  herbs  as  under add  a little  bay 
salt  and  some  whole  pepper,  and  pour  in  equal  parts  of 
white  wine  and  vinegar  enough  to  nearly  cover  the  fish. 
Put  it  on  a slow  fire,  allow  it  to  come  to  a simmer  gra- 
dually, and  then  let  it  simmer  gently  until  the  turbot  is 
cooked  enough.  Stand  it  on  one  side : set  on  a sauce- 
pan with  nearly  a pound  of  butter  in  it,  two  anchovies 
washed,  split  and  boned,  two  large  spoonsful  of  capers 
chopped,  some  chives,  pepper,  salt,  nutmeg,  a little  fiour, 
a spoonful  of  vinegar,  and  a little  water.  Keep  shaking 
it  round  for  some  time.  Heat  and  dish  the  turbot,  pour 
some  of  the  sauce  over  it,  and  serve  the  rest  in  a tureen. 
Garnish  the  turbot  with  horseradish. 
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BAKED  TUEBOT.  | 

Take  a baking-dish  of  the  right  size  to  hold  the  turbot, 
butter  it  well,  sprinkle  it  with  salt,  pepper,  half  a nut- 
meg grated,  and  some  parsley  minced  fine,  and  pour  in 
a pint  of  white  wine.  Cut  off  the  head  and  tail  of  the 
fish,  lay  it  in  the  dish,  pour  another  pint  of  wine  over  it, 
grate  over  it  the  other  half  of  the  nutmeg,  sprinkle 
over  it  some  pepper,  salt,  and  minced  parsley,  and  lay 
some  pieces  of  butter  about  it.  Put  it  in  a moderate 
oven  and  let  it  bake  until  the  fish  is  cooked  enough,  and 
nicely  browned.  Put  the  turbot  in  a dish  and  keep  it 
hot.  Pour  the  sauce  into  a saucepan,  thicken  it  a little 
with  flour,  let  it  boil  up,  stir  in  a piece  of  butter  and  two 
spoonfuls  of  catchup,  and  serve  it  as  sauce  to  the  turbot. 

Plaice  and  other  flat  fish  may  be  cooked  in  the  same 
way,  and  if  it  be  thought  advisable  to  use  home-made 
wine,  raisin,  or  any  kind  which  is  not  too  sweet,  will  do 
very  nicely. 

FEIED  TUEBOT. 

Por  frying,  the  turbot  should  be  rather  small.  Clean 
the  fish,  dry  it,  flour  it,  and  fry  it  brown  in  plenty  of 
oil  or  fat.  Drain  the  fish  thoroughly,  and  put  it  in  a 
stew-pan  with  as  much  white  wine  or  claret  as  will 
nearly  cover  it,  with  one  anchovy,  salt,  nutmeg,  and  a 
little  ginger.  Let  it  simmer  until  the  wine  is  half 
wasted,  take  out  the  fish,  thicken  the  sauce  with  a bit  | 
of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  and  add  a lemon  minced.  Eub 
a hot  dish  with  a shalot,  place  the  turbot  on  it,  and 
pour  the  sauce  over  it.  Plain  melted  bulter  may  be 
served  with  it. 

TUEBOT  PIE. 

Parboil  the  turbot.  Cut  the  meat  into  pieces  of 
convenient  size,  and  season  them  with  pepper,  salt, 
cloves  and  nutmeg.  Poll  them  over  in  parsley,  chives 
and  sweet  basil  minced  very  fine : arrange  them  in  your  • 
pie-dish  with  yolks  of  eggs  round,  and  some  gravy  ; put  j 
pieces  of  butter  over,  cover  with  a crust  and  bake  in  * 
an  oven  which  is  not  too  quick. 
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TURBOT  AU  COURT  BOUILLON. 

Boil  a sufficient  quantity  of  water,  with  salt,  parsley, 

! thyme,  two  or  three  laurel  or  bay  leaves,  an  onion  cut 
I up  and  a clove  of  garlic  : let  it  boil  for  half  an  hour  and 
! stand  to  settle,  and  when  it  is  clear  pour  it  off.  After 
I the  turbot  is  properly  cleaned,  rub  it  over  with  lemon 
; juice,  put  it  in  the  turbot-kettle  and  simmer  it  in  the 
liquor  prepated  (the  court  bouillon)  for  an  hour,  if  the 
' fish  be  of  medium  size.  It  must  never  boil,  but  must 
I only  simmer  very  gently ; and  if  the  turbot-kettle  be 
I covered  with  a sheet  of  paper  well  buttered  it  will 
keep  the  whiteness  of  the  fish.  A few  minutes  before 
serving  stand  the  fish-plate  across  the  kettle  for  the 
fish  to  drain,  then  serve  it  on  a napkin  surrounded  with 
parsley ; and  serve  caper  sauce  in  a tureen. 

COLD  TURBOT. 

The  cold  turbot  which  remains  does  very  well  for  a 
salad.  Divide  it  into  pieces  of  couvenient  size,  and 
arrange  them  in  a mound  in  the  middle  of  the  dish  ; put 
lettuce,  and  hard  boiled  eggs  cut  in  quarters  round ; 
strew  over  all  slices  of  anchovy,  capers,  and  gherkins. 
Then  pour  over  without  disarrangement  some  salad  mix- 
ture. Cold  turbot  is  excellent  en  mayonnaise^  or  dressed 
after  any  of  the  receipts  given  for  cold  cod. 

It  also  does  well  to  warm  up  au  gratin.  Arrange  the 
pieces  of  turbot,  use  the  seasoning,  and  follow  the  direc- 
tions given  for  whiting  au  gratin. 

Other  flat  fish,  which  are  no  less  popular  in  their  way 
; than  the  king  of  flat  fish,  the  turbot,  are  the  Brill,  the 
I Plaice,  the  Plounder,  the  Dab,  the  Sole  and  the  Marble 
I Sole.  The  brill  is  said  by  some  to  be  almost  equal  to 
the  turbot,  and  is  dressed  in  the  same  way.  The  plaice, 

! however,  when  large  and  fine,  is  little  if  at  all  inferior 
I to  this  more  popular  fish.  A large  plaice  boiled,  or  a 
! small  one  fried,  are  not  to  be  despised  ; but  they  are  leSvS 
j firm  in  the  flesh  than  the  turbot  and  the  sole,  on  which 
account  they  are  less  generally  liked.  The  flounder. 
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the  fluke  or  mayock  fluke  of  Edinburgh,  the  butt  of  1 
Yarmouth  fishermen,  the  carrelet  of  the  French,  is  a 1 
sea-fish,  but  ascends  rivers  and  lives  in  salt,  brackish,  ! 
or  fresh  water.  The  Thames  flounders  are  especial  ' 
favourites.  Flounders  which  are  brought  to  market  are 
generally  small,  but  specimens  have  been  known  weighing  • 
as  much  as  four  pounds.  The  dab,  the  saltie  of  the  ^ 
Scotch,  la  limande  of  the  French,  is  a nice  little  fish,  f 
which  is  brought  to  the  London  market  in  great  abund-  | 
ance  : it  is  usually  about  eight  or  ten  inches  long.  All  I 
flat  fish  are  very  tenacious  of  life.  They  should  be  thick,  I 
and  very  firm  and  stifi*,  and  the  eyes  should  be  bright. 

WATEE  SOirCHT.  j 

Plaice,  flounders,  or  any  fresh- water  fish,  are  good  for  ^ 
a souchy.  Boil  the  fish ; stand  aside  the  handsomest 
looking,  and  boil  do^vn  one  or  two  to  rags  in  the  liquor, 
of  which  there  should  be  about  two  quarts ; boil  in  it 
also  a bouquet  of  parsley.  Pulp  the  fish  which  is  boiled 
down,  and  chop  the  parsley  fine.  Eeturn  them  to  the 
liquor,  heat  the  fish  in  it,  and  serve  it  in  a deep  dish, 
accompanied  by  brown  bread  and  butter. 

BOILED  ELOIHa)EES,  PLAICE,  OE  DABS.  : 

Trim  off  the  fins,  i.e.,  shorten  them,  but  do  not  cut  ] 

them  off*  entirely ; cut  a nick  in  the  brown  side,  under  | 

the  head,  take  out  the  inside,  wipe  the  fish  dry  and  ! 

clean,  and  boil  them  in  a fish-kettle  in  which  they  will  • 

lie  flat,  and  with  a little  salt  in  the  water.  Serve  them 
with  shrimp,  oyster,  or  mussel  sauce. 

STEWED  SOLES,  PLAICE,  OE  PLOITISDEES.  $ 

Soles  require  skinning  on  the  brown  side ; plaice  and  ' 
flounders  gutting  and  cleaning,  as  mentioned  above.  ■ 
Brown  the  fish  in  good  dripping  or  butter.  When  the  fish 
is  taken  out,  add  to  the  dripping  or  butter  in  the  pan  a | 

quart  of  water,  an  onion  sliced,  and  two  anchovies,  and  1 

simmer  them  together  for  about  a quarter  of  an  hour.  | 
Then  put  in  the  fish  and  let  it  stew  gently  for  twenty  i 
minutes ; take  it  out  and  thicken  the  sauce  with  butter  i 
and  flour,  and  strain  it  over  the  fish.  Oyster,  shrimp,  J 
or  mussel  sauce  can  be  served  wuth  it  if  it  be  liked.  1 
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It  is  best  to  brown  the  fish  in  the  first  place  in  a 
frying-pan,  and  then  put  it  in  a stew-pan,  as  browning 
it  in  the  stew-pan  gives  block  tin  unfair  wear. 

EEICASSEED  SOLES,  ELOUNDEKS,  OR  PLAICE. 

After  the  fish  is  cleaned,  duly  prepared,  and  dried, 
take  a very  sharp  knife  and  carefully  raise  the  fiesli 
in  fillets  on  both  sides  of  the  fish,  from  head  to  tail, 
leaving  the  bone  quite  bare.  Cut  up  the  pieces,  so  as  to 
have  six  or  eight  from  each  fish,  according  to  its  size. 
Sprinkle  the  fillets  with  a little  salt,  fiour  them,  and  fry 
them  brown  and  crisp  in  plenty  of  good  dripping.  Put 
into  a clean  stew-pan  some  minced  oysters,  with  their 
liquor,  half  a pint  of  white  wine,  pepper,  salt,  a little 
grated  nutmeg,  and  three  anchovies  : stew  them  together 
for  a few  minutes,  and  then  put  in  the  fish,  with  a bit  of 
butter.  Let  all  stew  together,  shaking  the  pan,  and 
serve  the  fish  with  the  sauce.  Garnish  with  slices  of 
lemon. 

Salmon  or  any  other  firm  fish  may  be  done  in  the 
same  way,  and  also  skate  and  halibut,  taking  care  that 
they  stew  long  enough  to  dress  them  sufficiently. 

PLAICE  1 l’iTALIENNE. 

Clean  the  plaice,  and  boil  them  either  with  water,  or  in  a 
court  bouillon^  arrange  them  on  a dish  and  pour  over  them 
the  following  sauce.  Have  ready  a little  good  broth  in  a 
saucepan,  with  some  sliced  lemon  and  shalot,  two  cloves, 
and  a little  oil ; when  the  fish  is  ready  take  out  the 
lemon,  add  minced  parsley,  thyme,  and  mushrooms,  sea- 
soning of  pepper  and  salt,  and  a glass  of  white  wine,  and 
thicken  the  gravy  with  beaten  yolk  of  egg. 

SOLE  OR  ELOENDER  PIE. 

Clean,  wash,  and  dry  the  fish.  Parboil  them  in  as 
little  water  as  will  do,  and  cut  the  fiesh  clean  from  the 
bones.  Lay  some  butter  at  the  bottom  of  the  dish, 
place  the  pieces  of  fish  in  order,  and  season  them  with 
pepper  and  salt.  Poil  the  bones  in  the  water  in  which 
the  fish  was  parboiled,  with  parsley,  lemon-peel,  and  a 
crust  of  bread.  Let  it  boil  down  until  there  is  only 
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enough  to  make  gravy  for  the  pie  : it  should  be  strong 
enough  to  jelly  when  cold.  Pour  half  over  the  fish, 
cover  it  with  a crust,  and  bake  it  in  a moderate  oven. 
When  it  is  taken  out  of  the  oven,  fill  it  up  with  the 
gravy  which  remains,  pouring  it  in  at  the  hole  in  the 
centre  of  the  pie  by  means  of  a small  funnel. 


FRIED  SOLES. 

Soles — ^from  the  firmness  of  the  flesh,  and  their  excel- 
lent flavour,  from  the  abundance  with  which  our  markets 
are  supplied,  and  from  their  consequent  frequent  cheap- 
ness— are  perhaps  the  most  popular  among  flat  fish,  and 
even  the  most  popular  among  fish  of  all  varieties.  Few 
dishes  of  fish  can  be  added  to  a dinner,  and  give  at  the 
same  time  less  trouble  in  preparation,  than  fried  soles  ; 
but,  to  do  credit  to  the  lady  of  the  house  and  to  her  cook, 
it  is  quite  necessary  that  they  should  be  fried  in  first- 
rate  order,  and  the  simple  rules  which  must  be  attended 
to  in  frying  soles  are  equally  indispensable  with  regard 
to  all  fried  fish.  After  the  fish  is  cleaned  wipe  it,  and 
fold  it  in  a dry  cloth,  to  dry  it  thoroughly.  Beat  up  an 
egg,  rub  it  all  over  the  fish,  and  strew  bread-crumbs 
thickly  over  it  on  both  sides  ; then  fry  it,  observing,  1st, 
that  the  frying-pan  must  be  scrupulously  clean,  for 
fried  fish  can  never  be  bright  and  clear  in  colour  unless 
the  frying-pan  which  is  used  for  it  is  perfectly  clean ; 
2nd,  the  oil  or  fat  which  is  used  must  be  clean  and  clear, 
and  abundant  in  quantity;  3rd,  the  oil  or  fat  must 
boil  when  the  fish  is  put  into  the  pan ; 4th,  the  fire 
should  be  bright  and  clear,  but  not  flaming.  If  the  fire 
is  too  intense,  or  the  pan  too  thin,  the  fish  may  catch  or 
get  too  dark  before  it  is  sufficiently  cooked  through, 
whereas  it  should  be  cooked  through  to  the  centre  by 
the  time  the  under  side  attains  a bright  golden  brown, 
and  then  turned.  When  the  soles  are  done  enough, 
bright  in  colour  and  beautifully  crisp,  drain  them  well 
from  the  oil  or  fat,  and  serve  them  on  a fish-drainer, 
which  makes  them  eat  much  crisper  and  nicer  than  serving 
them  on  a napkin.  Most  families  eat  them  with  only 
melted  butter,  but  shrimp  sauce  is  an  improvement. 


SOLES. 
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; BOILED  SOLES. 

Boiled  soles  must  be  dressed  with  great  care  to  make 
I them  look  white  and  nice ; and  many  persons  think  they 
I scarcely  attain  to  the  last  character  after  all.  Have 
plenty  of  hard  water ; throw  in  a handful  of  salt ; let 
I it  boil,  and  put  in  the  soles.  Let  them  boil  gently  for 
ten  minutes,  and  serve  them  with  anchovy  or  shrimp 
I sauce. 

i ERICASSEED  SOLES. 

When  the  soles  are  skinned,  cleaned,  and  dried,  raise 
the  meat  from  the  sides  in  fillets,  leaving  the  bones  bare, 
and  divide  each  side  into  two  or  more  pieces,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  fish.  Put  the  heads  and  bones  into  a 
stew-pan,  with  a pint  of  water,  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs, 
an  onion  in  quarters,  pepper,  salt,  a small  bit  of  mace,  a 
piece  of  lemon-peel, and  a bit  of  crust.  Cover  it  close, 
and  let  it  boil  until  it  is  half  wasted  ; strain  it,  return  it 
to  the  stew-pan,  put  in  the  fillets  of  sole  ; add  half  a pint 
of  white  wine,  some  parsley  minced  fine,  a few  mush- 
rooms cut  up,  a little  grated  nutmeg,  and  a piece  of  butter 
rolled  in  flour.  Set  the  stew-pan  over  a slow  fire,  and 
shake  it  often  until  the  fish  is  cooked  enough.  AVhen  it 
is  served,  garnish  it  with  slices  of  lemon. 

SOLE  PIE. 

Boil  a pound  of  eels  until  they  are  tender ; pick  the 
I flesh  from  the  bones  ; put  the  bones  and  heads  back  into 
j the  liquor  in  w hich  the  eels  were  boiled,  with  some  salt 
and  a small  bit  of  mace  ; let  it  stew  until  it  is  reduced  to 
a quarter  of  a pint,  and  strain  it.  Cover  a pie-dish  with 
! a good  crust ; mix  up  the  meat  of  the  eels  wuth  salt, 
pepper,  nutmeg,  some  crumbs  of  bread,  a little  lemon- 
peel,  and  parsley  minced  very  fine,  an  anchovy,  and  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  butter ; spread  it  over  the  bottom 
of  the  pie,  cut  fillets  from  a pair  of  soles  of  medium 
size  or  from  one  large  one,  lay  them  over  the  seasoned 
eel,  pour  in  the  gravy,  put  a crust  over,  and  bake  the 
pie  in  a moderate  oven. 

ERENCH  WAT  OE  DRESSING  SOLES. 

Filets  de  Soles  a la  Horly. — Eaise  the  fillets  with  a 
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sharp  knife,  arrange  them  on  a dish,  and  squeeze  over 
them  the  juice  of  a lemon  ; mix  up  with  them  some  sprigs 
of  parsley  and  slices  of  onion,  and  season  them  with  salt 
and  pepper.  When  they  have  lain  about  an  hour  in  the 
lemon  juice,  drain  them  from  it,  flour  them,  fry  them,  and 
serve  them  upon  a bed  of  tomato  sauce. 

Filets  de  Soles  d la  Frovencale, — Take  a pair  of 
soles,  or  some  fillets,  season  them  with  salt,  pepper, 
a little  garlic,  nutmeg,  and  parsley,  minced  fine.  Put 
them  in  a stew-pan  with  a little  oil,  and  a teacup  full  of 
white  wine ; let  them  stew  very  gently  over  a slow  fire. 
Pry  some  onions,  cut  in  slices,  and  drain  them ; serve 
the  fish  in  a dish,  with  the  fried  onion  round  and  lemon 
juice  over  it. 

Soles  au  Gratin, — Soles  entiere  au  gratin  are  done 
in  the  manner  already  given  for  cooking  whiting  the 
same  way.  ^ovjilets  de  soles  au  gratin^  divide  each  side 
of  a fine  sole  into  four  fillets ; spread  veal-stuffing  on 
each  piece,  and  roll  it  up.  Spread  a layer  of  the  same 
stuffing  over  the  bottom  of  a dish  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
in  thickness ; arrange  the  rolled  fillets  on  it  in  the  form  of 
a crown,  fill  up  the  interstices  with  the  stuffing,  and  place 
a piece  of  crumb  of  bread  in  the  centre  ; cover  the  fillets 
with  bread-crumbs,  and  cook  au  gratin ^ or  put  the  dish 
into  an  oven,  or  in  a Dutch-oven  before  the  fire  ; and 
when  the  sole  is  cooked  enough,  and  the  outside  is  a nice 
brown,  serve  it  in  the  same  dish. 

HALIBUT. 

Halibut  is  a flatfish  of  enormous  size,  being  sometimes 
five  or  six  feet  long,  and  weighing  from  four  to  five  hun- 
dred pounds.  Being  so  large,  it  is  of  course  sold  in 
pieces.  A fine  piece  can  be  boiled  like  cod  or  any  other 
fish,  and  served  with  any  sauce  usually  eaten  with  boiled 
fish.  Kicely  cut  collops  can  be  covered  with  egg  and 
bread-crumbs  and  fried, 

STEWED  halibut’s  HEAD. 

Put  into  a stew-pan  which  will  hold  the  head,  half  a 
pint  of  beer,  some  anchovies,  an  onion  stuck  with  cloves, 
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and  a bunch  of  parsley  ; season  it  with  pepper  and  salt ; 
add  water  enough  to  cover  the  fish;  let  it  stew  for  an 
' hour,  and  strain  it.  Put  in  the  head  with  this  liquor ; 

I let  it  stew  until  tender  ; thicken  the  liquor  with  butter 
and  fiour ; fiavour.  it  with  fish  sauce,  and  serve  it  with 
forcemeat  balls,  made  with  some  of  the  fish,  bread-crumbs, 

' sweet  herbs,  pepper,  salt,  and  dripping. 

HALIBUT  COLLOPS. 

i!  ^ ^ 

[Cut  a piece  of  halibut  into  niCe-shaped  collops.  "With 
the  bones  and  odd  bits,  an  onion  in  quarters,  a bit  of 
celery,  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  and  seasoning  of  pepper 
[ and  salt,  make  some  good  broth  ; strain  it  and  thicken 
it.  Pry  the  collops,  stew  them  in  the  liquor  for  half  an 
hour,  and  fiavour  it  with  a little  mace,  a spoonful  of 
whatever  fish  sauce  may  be  preferred,  and  a spoonful  of 
lemon  juice. 


CHAPTEE  VI. 

HEEEIHGS,  PILCHAEDS,  ETC. 

Heeeikgs,  as  well  as  many  other  fish  of  the  same  family, 
are  especially  valuable  to  man  from  the  abundance  of  the 
supply.  They  come  into  season  in  June,  and  remain  until 
! the  autumn,  wdien  they  shed  the  roes,  and  are  no  longer  in 
|i  perfection.  The  traffic  in  red  and  salt  herrings  is  very 
ji  extensive  ; in  the  early  part  of  the  season  the  fish  are 
I said  to  be  so  rich  as  to  be  unfit  for  curing,  but  they  are 
I then  excellent  for  immediate  use.  The  Pilchard — the 
! gipsy-herring  of  the  Scotch — is  a smaller  fish,  similar  in 
character  to  the  herring,  frequenting  warmer  latitudes 
than  it  does.  They  are  not  often  brought  to  the  London 
market  fresh  ; but  curing  them  is  an  extensive  pursuit  on 
the  shores  of  Cornwall  and  Devonshire.  As  sardines, 
they  are  extensively  cured  in  Prance,  and  a great  trade 
in  them  is  carried  on.  They  are  richer  in  oil  even  than 
herrings.  Sprats,  like  others  of  the  same  family,  are  rich 
in  oil.  They  are  the  garvie  herrings  of  the  Scotch  ; they 
are  fished  from  early  in  September  throughout  the  winter. 
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The  Shad  and  Whitebait  are  also  English  fish ; the  last, 
SO  much  in  request  at  Blackwall,  has  been  suspected  of 
being  the  fry  of  the  herring.  Another  variety,  the 
anchovy,  does  not  approach  our  northern  seas. 

Choose  these  fish  from  their  bright  silvery  appearance, 
stiffness,  and  brightness  in  the  eyes  and  gills. 

FKIED  HEKEINGS. 

Clean  and  scale  the  fish,  and  dry  them  thoroughly  in 
a cloth.  When  they  are  quite  dry,  fry  them  to  a bright 
colour.  The  herring,  being  so  rich  a fish,  should  be  fried 
with  less  fat  than  fish  of  most  kinds,  and  well  drained 
and  dried  afterwards.  A nice  sauce  to  eat  with  herrings 
is  sugar,  mustard,  and  a little  salt  and  vinegar.  Some 
serve  melted  butter,  but  they  are  themselves  too  rich  to 
eat  with  a rich  sauce.  Crisp  parsley  to  garnish  them  may 
be  used.  Ery  sprats  in  the  same  way  : they  require  no 
sauce,  unless  it  may  be  a little  lemon  pickle  or  catchup. 

DEOILED  HEEEINGS. 

Clean  and  dry  the  fish,  cut  off  their  heads,  flour  them 
and  broil  them.  Break  up  the  heads  and  boil  them  for 
a quarter  of  an  hour  in  a little  table-beer  or  ale,  with  a 
little  whole  pepper  and  a bit  of  onion ; strain  off  the 
liquor,  thicken  it  with  butter  and  flour,  beat  mustard  up 
with  it,  and  serve  it  in  a tureen  to  eat  with  the  herrings. 

BOILED  HEREIKGS. 

Clean  and  dry  the  fish,  rub  a little  salt  over  them, 
wash  them  over  with  vinegar,  skewer  the  tails  in  the 
mouths,  lay  them  carefully  on  the  fish-plate,  and  put 
them  into  the  kettle  when  the  water  boils.  Ten  or 
twelve  minutes  will  cook  them.  Let  them  drain,  arrange 
them  in  the  dish  with  the  heads  towards  the  middle, 
garnish  them  with  horseradish,  and  serve  them  with 
parsley  and  butter. 

HEEEING  PIE. 

Clean  and  dry  the  herrings,  and  cut  off  their  heads, 
fins  and  tails.  Season  them  with  mace,  pepper,  and 
salt,  put  some  butter  in  the  bottom  of  a pie-dish,  lay  in 
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the  herrings,  then  some  apples  and  onions  sliced  very 
thin,  lay  on  a little  more  butter,  pour  in  a little  water, 
cover  it  with  a crust,  and  bake  it  well. 

POTTED  nEEEIKGS. 

Cut  off  the  heads  of  the  herrings,  lay  them  down  in  a 
baking-dish,  between  every  layer  of  herrings  strew  a 
little  salt,  and  put  in  cloves,  whole  pepper,  and  a little 
grated  nutmeg.  Fill  up  the  dish  with  vinegar,  water, 
and  a quarter  of  a pint  of  white  wine,  tie  them  down 
with  stout  paper,  and  bake  them.  As  soon  as  they  are 
cold  arrange  them  in  pots,  and  tie  them  down  close 
with  paper. 

BAKED  HEEEINGS. 

When  the  herrings  are  cleaned,  scaled,  and  dried,  lay 
them  out  on  a board  or  table.  Beat  up  some  cloves, 
mix  them  with  black  pepper  and  salt,  and  rub  the  mix- 
ture over  the  fish  on  both  sides.  Arrange  them  in  a pot 
that  is  long  enough  to  hold  them,  lay  a few  bay  leaves 
over  them,  cover  them  with  vinegar,  tie  a thick  paper 
over  them,  and  bake  them  in  a moderate  oven.  They 
may  be  eaten  either  hot  or  cold,  and  make  a nice  relish. 
Sprats  may  be  done  in  the  same  manner. 

HOME-SALTED  HEEEIlfGS. 

Have  the  fish  as  fresh  out  of  the  sea  as  possible,  clean 
and  scale  them  with  wiping,  but  do  not  wash  them. 
Pepper  them  slightly,  and  sprinkle  them  well  over  with 
salt.  They  are  very  nice  for  breakfast  fried.  If  they 
are  to  be  eaten  the  next  morning  they  should  be  turned 
after  lying  in  the  salt  twelve  hours ; if  they  are  for  the 
morning  after,  turn  them  when  they  have  lain  twenty- 
four  hours. 

BAKED  IIEEEITTGS,  PILCHAEDS,  OE  SPEATS. 

Clean  the  fish,  and  clear  them  of  scales  with  wiping 
them  ; do  not  use  water.  Beat  up  and  mix  together 
allspice,  black  pepper,  and  salt.  Arrange  the  fish  in  a 
pie-dish  or  pan  with  a few  cloves  and  a little  bit  of 
onion,  and  sprinkle  the  seasoning  between  every  layer  of 
fish.  Cover  them  with  half  vinegar  and  half  table-beer, 
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tie  them  down  with  paper,  and  bake  them  in  a slow 
oven.  Pilchards  are  excellent  done  in  this  way ; and  any 
fish  of  the  kind  make  a nice  relish. 

TO  COOK  BED  HEBBIKOS. 

Cut  them  open,  take  out  the  bones,  pour  table-beer 
boiling  hot  over  them,  and  let  them  lie  half  an  hour. 
Let  them  drain,  and  toast  them  in  a sprat  gridiron  before 
the  fire.  Some  persons  like  a few  drops  of  oil  dropped 
on  them  before  the  fire,  after  they  are  taken  down. 

Pine  bloaters  are  as  nice  toasted  before  the  fire,  with- 
out being  opened.  If  they  are  served  at  luncheon,  dinner, 
or  supper,  nicely  mashed  potatoes  should  be  an  accom- 
paniment. 


SPBATS. 

Many  persons  prefer  having  sprats  broiled  to  having 
them  fried.  Por  broiling  they  must  be  made  very  dry, 
the  bars  of  the  gridiron  rubbed  with  a bit  of  suet  to  5 

prevent  their  sticking,  and  the  sprats  laid  on,  tail  to  tail,  ! 

with  one  tail  overlapping  the  other,  so  that  two  sprats  ; 
can  be  turned  together,  or  else  they  can  be  fixed  in  a ‘ 
sprat  gridiron,  so  that  the  whole  contents  of  the  gridiron  ; 
may  be  turned  at  once.  Pried  sprats  have  been  spoken 
of  before. 

SPBATS  PBESEBVED  LIKE  AKCHOVIES.  i 

Por  half  a peck  of  sprats  prepare  the  following  sea-  , 
soning.  One  pound  of  common  salt,  two  ounces  of  bay 
salt,  the  same  of  saltpetre,  and  one  ounce  of  sal  prunella, 
with  a good  pinch  of  cochineal,  pounded  together  in  a 
mortar.  If  possible  the  sprats  should  be  fresh  from  the  i 
sea,  not  even  wiped  ; but  sprats  that  have  been  to  market 
will  require  wiping,  for  cleanliness’  sake  ; they  must  not, 
however,  be  wetted.  Arrange  the  sprats  in  a pan,  close 
down,  sprinkling  the  bottom  of  the  pan  and  every  layer 
of  the  fish  with  the  seasoning,  press  them  dowm  tight, 
and  cover  them  close,  and  in  from  three  to  six  months  j 
they  wiU  be  fit  for  use. 

Por  fiavouring,  they  will  do  instead  of  anchovies.  As  a 
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I relish  for  breakfast  or  tea,  for  anchovy  toast,  or  to  make 
I anchovy  paste,  fry  them  in  butter,  turning  them  with 
i great  care  not  to  break  them.  To  make  them  into 
i paste,  take  off  the  heads  and  tails,  take  out  the  bones, 

I beat  them  up  into  a paste,  and  pour  clarified  butter  over 
! them. 

I 

i COLD  HEEEIlSrGS. 

• There  is  no  fish  better  than  cold  herring  for  making 
; rissoles  : it  does  very  well  for  a mayonnaise ; will  do  in  a 
I plain  way  as  a substitute  for  lobster  in  lobster  salad, 
I and  is  nice  eaten  with  oil  and  vinegar. 


CHAPTEE  VII. 

MACKEEEL. 

The  Mackerel  is  a dear  fish  in  our  markets,  considering 
the  enormous  extent  of  the  shoals  which  approach  our 
coasts,  but  the  fishery  is  uncertain,  and  that  makes  the 
fish  dear.  They  come  into  season  early  in  the  year. 
May,  June,  and  July  are  considered  their  especial 
months.  The  mackerel  is  so  tender  a fish  that  it  should 
be  eaten  soon  after  it  is  caught,  and  it  does  not  bear 
travelling  very  well.  Their  freshness  may  be  judged  by 
the  brilliancy  of  their  colours,  and  also  by  the  redness 
of  the  gills,  and  the  brightness  and  fulness  of  the  eyes. 

The  Horse-mackerel  is  a wider  fish,  and  is  much  coarser 
in  flavour : it  has  a sharp  excrescence,  following  a di- 
verted line  down  each  side,  which  wounds  the  fingers  if 
the  fish  be  handled  without  due  care,  and  on  account  of 
which  some  recommend  that  it  should  be  skinned.  In 
spite  of  these  faults  it  is  a good -flavoured  fish  ; from  the 
abundance  in  which  it  visits  our  coasts  it  is  cheap  when 
it  is  brought  to  market,  and  in  the  west  country  it  is 
largely  salted  for  winter  consumption.  There,  scad  is  its 
local  name.  In  Cornwall  and  Devonshire,  the  shoals  are 
sometimes  so  large  that  upwards  of  ten  thousand  have 
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been  taken  in  a single  evening.  It  would  be  a pity  if  a 
fish  visiting  us  in  such  numbers  could  not  be  utilized  in 
some  way,  and  the  more  they  are  caught  the  better,  as  « 
they  feed  on  the  herring  fry.  The  tunny  is  an  allied  | 
species  of  great  size,  sometimes  fifteen  or  eighteen  feet  | 
long.  It  is  best  either  salted  or  preserved  in  oil.  It  | 
frequents  the  Mediterranean,  but  is  sometimes  seen  on  f 
our  shores.  That  favourite,  the  John  Dory,  and  the  J 
brilliant-coloured  dolphin,  are  of  the  same  family,  and 
alsojhe  sword-fish,  which  is  extensively  caught  about 
Sicily,  where  it  is  cut  into  pieces  and  salted  for  winter 
use. 

BOILED  MACKEEEL. 

Draw  and  wash  the  mackerel,  taking  care  to  handle  it 
gently  on  account  of  its  delicacy.  Place  the  fish  side 
by  side  on  the  fish-plate,  and  put  them  into  the  mackerel  . 
kettle  when  the  water  boils.  Prom  five  to  ten  minutes  ^ 
will  cook  them.  Put  fennel,  parsley,  and  mint  into  the 
boiling  water  in  separate  bunches,  long  enough  to  make 
them  tender.  Chop  them  separately  very  fine  and 
quickly,  and  put  them  in  the  side- oven,  or  in  some  place 
where  they  will  keep  very  hot,  while  the  mackerel  is 
dished.  Place  the  mackerel  side  by  side  on  the  dish, 
and  arrange  the  green  in  lumps  round.  Serve  it  with 
melted  butter  or  gooseberry  sauce. 

FEIED  MACKEEEL. 

Clean  the  mackerel,  cut  them  open,  and  brush  them 
over  with  egg  beaten  up.  Mix  crumbs  of  bread,  parsley, 
chives  and  lemon  thyme  minced  very  fine,  pepper  and 
salt,  cover  the  fish  with  this  seasoning  and  fry  them.  ! 
Serve  them  with  melted  butter,  or  without  it,  according  \ 
to  taste. 

Some  persons  like  them  only  done  with  egg  and  bread- 
crumbs, without  the  herbs. 

BEOILED  MACKEEEL. 

Clean  the  fish,  cut  off  their  heads,  and  draw  out  the 
roes,  without  opening  them.  Boil  the  roes  and  beat 
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them  up  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  a little  nutmeg,  a hit 
of  lemon-peel  minced  fine,  minced  thyme  and  parsley, 
salt,  pepper,  and  some  crumbs  of  bread.  Stuff  the  fish 
with  this  forcemeat,  putting  it  in  where  the  heads  were 
cut  off,  fiour  them  and  broil  them  over  a clear  fire,  taking 
care  that  they  are  well  done  through.  Serve  them  with 
melted  butter,  and  walnut  or  mushroom  catchup. 

BAKED  MACKEREL. 

Cut  off  the  heads,  and  wash  and  dry  the  fish,  cut 
them  open,  and  rub  down  the  bones  with  bay  salt, 
beaten  fine;  make  a seasoning  with  black  and  white 
pepper,  mace,  and  cloves  beaten  to  a fine  powder.  Ar- 
range, the  fish  in  a pan  which  is  long  enough  for  them  to 
lie  flat ; between  every  layer  of  the  fish  sprinkle  a little 
of  the  seasoning,  lay  on  a bay  leaf  or  two,  and  cove 
them  with  vinegar.  Tie  them  down  with  writing  paper, 
and  brown  paper  double  over  that.  Put  them  into  a 
very  slow  oven,  and  let  them  remain  a long  time  ; when 
they  are  cooked  uncover  them,  and  let  them  stand  until 
they  are  cold.  Pour  away  the  vinegar  and  put  fresli, 
and  lay  in  amongst  them  an  onion  stuck  with  cloves. 
Place  them  again  for  two  hours  in  a very  slow  oven,  and 
then  put  them  aside  for  use.  They  will  keep  a long 
time.  When  they  are  wanted  take  them  out  with  a 
slice,  not  to  break  them. 

PICKLED  MACKEREL. 

Take  any  boiled  mackerel  that  may  be  left,  split  them 
open,  lay  them  nicely  in  a deep  dish,  pepper  them  and 
strew  a little  salt  over  them.  Take  the  liquor  from  the 
dish  under  the  fish-drainer,  make  it  enough  with  liquor 
in  which  the  fish  was  boiled,  and  cover  the  fish  with  this 
liquor  and  vinegar,  half  and  half.  Grarnish  with  fresh 
fennel. 

Another  way  is  to  pound  together,  for  three  large 
mackerel,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  black  pepper  and 
the  same  of  white,  two  or  three  cloves,  a little  allspice, 
a blade  of  mace,  and  a dessert  spoonful  of  salt.  Clean  the 
fish,  cut  them  open,  bone  them,  and  rub  them  well  with 
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the  seasoning,  slashing  the  flesh  that  it  may  take  it  the 
better.  Fry  the  mackerel  until  cooked  enough  and  of  a 
bright  colour,  put  them  in  a deep  dish,  and  cover  them 
with  vinegar. 


COLLAEED  MACKEEEL. 

Clean  the  flsh,  take  ofl*  the  heads,  and  cut  them  open, 
taking  care  not  to  cut  through  the  tender  flesh.  Lay  them 
flat  and  season  the  insides  with  pepper,  salt,  mace,  nutmeg, 
and  a bunch  of  parsley  minced  fine,  evenly  spread  over 
them.  Eoll  them  up,  each  one  separately  in  a cloth,  tie 
them,  and  boil  them  gently  in  vinegar  and  water,  with  a 
little  salt  for  twenty  minutes.  Take  them  out,  put 
them  in  something  deep,  and  pour  the  liquor  over  them 
to  prevent  the  cloth  sticking.  The  next  day  take  off 
the  cloths  and  replace  the  fish  in  the  pickle  with  a little 
more  vinegar  added  to  it.  When  they  are  sent  to  table 
put  some  of  the  pickle  in  the  dish  with  them,  and  gar- 
nish them  with  sprigs  of  fennel. 

JOHH  HOET.  • 

This  fish  is  eaten  plain,  boiled,  with  melted  butter.  It 
is  put  into  cold  water. 


CHAPTEE  YIII. 

EELS  AKD  LAMPREYS. 

Eels  and  congers  are  so  plentiful,  and  so  exceedingly 
nutritious,  that  it  is  a great  pity  they  are  not  more 
popular  than  they  are  as  food  for  man.  Against  the 
conger  especially  there  exists  a strong  and  unfounded 
prejudice,  and  yet  there  is  no  fish  that  so  nearly 
approaches  butchers’  meat,  it  being  at  the  same  time 
digestible  and  nourishing.  In  addition  to  its  good 
qualities  as  food,  it  has  the  extra  merit,  in  a time  of 
scarcity  or  dearness,  of  great  abundance,  and  consequent 
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cheapness.  If  the  value  of  this  excellent  fish  were  more 
extensively  tested  than  it  is,  and  the  abundant  supply 
of  it  proportionately  developed,  there  is  no  item  in  our 
markets  that  would  more  economically  and  more  largely 
tend  to  the  increase  of  animal  food.  To  be  good,  eels 
should  be  lively,  and  the  bellies  should  be  white.  The 
conger  is  a fish  of  so  great  strength  that  it  is  necessary 
to  kill  it  as  soon  as  it  is  caught. 

STEWED  EELS. 

Perhaps  eels  are  never  better  than  when  stewed  in  a 
simple  manner ; they  are  very  nice  so,  and  especially 
excellent  and  nourishing  for  invalids.  If  eels  are  large 
they  require  skinning,  as  they  are  too  strong  without, 
but  small  ones  are  better  and  richer  with  the  skins  on. 
Prom  their  slimy  nature  they  always  require  thorough 
washing  and  cleansing  : some  recommend  rubbing  them 
with  sand  or  with  salt  to  remove  the  slime.  Cut  the 
eels  into  lengths  of  from  two  to  three  inches,  and  season 
them  with  pepper  and  salt.  Put  some  butter  into  a 
stew-pan  ; when  it  is  a little  melted,  roll  the  pieces  of  eel 
well  in  flour,  and  then  in  the  butter,  add  enough  gravy 
or  water  just  to  cover  the  fish,  a bouquet  of  sweet  herbs, 
and  an  onion  cut  in  quarters,  and  let  them  stew  gently 
until  they  are  cooked,  taking  care  that  they  do  not  burn. 
Thicken  the  gravy  a little  more  with  flour  if  it  requires 
it,  and  serve  the  eels  with  sippets  of  toast  round  the 
dish.  The  flour  should  be  so  dusted  in  as  to  absorb  any 
oiliness  that  may  rise  to  the  surface.  Some  persons 
give  higher  flavour  by  adding  to  the  pepper  and  salt  for 
seasoning  shred  lemon-peel,  mace,  cloves  and  nutmeg, 
and  add  to  the  gravy  a gill  of  white  wine  and  an 
anchovy. 

Lampreys  may  be  done  in  the  same  way. 

Another  receipt  is  to  brown  the  eels  (after  they  are 
cut  into  pieces)  in  a frying-pan,  and  put  them  by  until 
they  are  cold.  Then  put  them  into  gravy  or  water  with 
an  onion  or  a leek,  a leaf  of  sage  chopped  fine,  a clove, 
a blade  of  mace,  pepper  and  salt.  Let  the  eels  stew 
until  they  are  tender,  add  a glass  of  port  wine  and  a 
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little  lemon  juice,  and  thicken  the  gravy  a little  with 
flour.  They  may  be  done  more  simply  by  leaving  out 
the  spice  and  the  wine. 

DEOILED  EELS. 

Clean  the  eels,  skin  them  if  necessary,  cut  them  into 
lengths,  rub  them  with  yolk  of  egg,  and  roll  them  in 
bread-crumbs,  mixed  with  minced  parsley,  sage,  pepper 
and  salt.  Baste  them  with  clarified  butter,  and  broil 
them  over  a clear  fire.  They  may  be  served  with  parsley 
and  butter,  or  used  for  garnishing. 

PITCH-COCKED  EELS. 

Take  a large  eel,  skin  it,  and  scour  it  well  with  salt 
to  clean  off  the  slime.  Slit  it  down  the  back,  take  out 
the  bone,  and  cut  it  into  three  or  four  pieces.  Rub  the 
inside  of  the  pieces  with  egg,  mix  bread-crumbs,  parsley 
and  other  sweet  herbs  minced  fine,  pepper,  salt,  and  a 
little  nutmeg ; sprinkle  this  thickly  over  the  egg,  and 
broil  the  eel  over  a clear  fire  to  a fine  light  brown. 
Serve  it  with  parsley  and  butter,  or  anchovy  sauce. 
Garnish  the  dish  with  sprigs  of  parsley  and  horseradish. 

Another  way.  Clean  rather  small  eels  thoroughly^ 
dry  them,  and  sprinkle  them  with  pepper,  salt,  and  dried 
sage.  Turn  them  backwards  and  forwards  like  an  S, 
and  fix  them  so  with  a skewer.  Rub  the  bars  of  the 
gridiron  with  a piece  of  suet,  broil  the  eels  to  a good 
brown,  and  serve  them  garnished  with  fried  parsley,  and 
with  plain  melted  butter  for  sauce. 

EEIED  EELS. 

Clean  the  eels,  take  off  the  heads,  and  cut  them  into 
pieces  of  convenient  length.  Season  them  with  pepper 
and  salt,  flour  them,  fry  them  to  a fine  brown,  and  drain 
them  w^ell  from  the  fat  before  they  are  laid  on  the  dish. 
Squeeze  the  juice  of  a lemon  over  them,  garnish  them 
with  crisped  parsley,  and  serve  melted  butter  with  them ; 
or  they  are  nice  with  only  the  lemon  juice. 
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BOILED  EELS. 

Skin,  clean,  and  properly  wash  a large  eel,  and  cut  off 
the  head.  Lay  it  round  and  round  on  the  fish-plate, 
put  some  salt  in  with  it,  and  boil  it  in  as  Jittle  water  as 
will  well  cover  it.  Serve  the  eel  with  parsley  and  butter, 
and  the  liquor  will  make  excellent  strengthening  broth. 

ERICASSEED  EELS. 

Skin  two  large  eels,  and  notch  them  from  end  to  end. 
Cut  them  into  four  or  five  pieces  each  and  lay  them  in 
spring  water  for  half  an  hour.  Put  them  in  a stew-pan, 
with  some  butter,  an  onion,  and  some  chopped  parsley, 
and  shake  them  about  over  the  fire  for  a few  minutes, 
add  half  a pint  of  white  wine  and  half  a pint  of  broth, 
pepper,  salt,  and  a little  bit  of  mace.  Let  all  stew  for 
half  an  hour,  beat  up  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  with  a little 
grated  nutmeg  and  some  finely-chopped  parsley,  and 
stir  them  into  the  gravy.  Stir  all  together,  and  let  it 
simmer  four  or  five  minutes,  squeeze  in  the  juice  of  a 
lemon,  give  the  stew-pan  a good  shake,  serve  it  very  hot, 
and  garnish  it  with  slices  of  lemon. 

Tench  is  excellent  dressed  in  the  same  manner. 

BAKED  EELS. 

Cut  off  the  heads  of  the  eels,  and  clean  them  very  well. 
Make  a forcemeat  with  shrimps  or  oysters  chopped,  a 
good  slice  of  bread  crumbled,  a little  lemon-peel  shred 
fine,  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  salt,  pepper,  and  a little  nutmeg. 
Stuff  the  eels  with  this,  sew  them  up,  and  turn  them 
round  in  a dish.  Put  butter  and  fiour  over  them,  pour 
a little  water  into  the  dish,  and  bake  them  in  a moderate 
oven.  When  they  are  cooked  enough  take  the  gravy 
from  under  them,  skim  off  the  fat,  strain  it,  and  add  to 
it  one  teaspoonful  of  lemon  pickle,  a tablespoonful  of 
walnut  catchup,  a glass  of  white  wine,  an  anchovy,  a 
squeeze  of  lemon  juice,  and  two  teaspoonfuls  of  brown- 
ing. Let  it  boil  ten  minutes,  thicken  it  with  butter 
and  flour,  if  necessary,  and  serve  it  garnished  with  slices 
of  lemon  and  crisped  parsley. 

Lampreys  may  be  done  in  the  same  way. 
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COLLAKED  EEL. 

Skin  and  thoroughly  clean  a fine  large  eel,  cut  oiF  the 
head,  tail  and  fins,  open  it,  and  take  out  the  hone.  Lay 
it  open  on  its  tack,  grate  over  it  a small  nutmeg,  beat 
up  some  pepper  and  salt  and  a blade  of  mace,  and  strew 
them  over ; strew  over  all  parsley  and  sage  minced  fine, 
roll  it  up  tight,  roll  it  in  a cloth  and  bind  it  with  tape. 
Boil  it  in  salt  and  water  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and 
hang  it  up  in  the  cloth  to  drain.  Mix  equal  parts  of  vine- 
gar and  the  liquor  in  which  the  collar  was  boiled,  boil  it 
up  ten  minutes  with  a few  peppercorns  and  a sprig  of 
sweet  marjoram,  and  stand  it  to  get  cold.  The  next 
day  take  the  eel  out  of  the  cloth,  and  either  lay  it  on  a 
dish  for  use,  or  souse  it  in  the  prepared  pickle  to  keep. 
It  can  be  served  either  whole  or  cut  in  slices. 

POTTED  EELS. 

Skin,  clean,  wash,  and  thoroughly  dry  a large  eel,  and 
cut  it  into  pieces  of  about  four  inches  long.  Make  a 
seasoning  of  mace,  nutmeg,  pepper,  salt,  and  a little  sal 
prunella  beaten  fine  and  all  mixed  together,  and  rub  the 
eel  with  it.  Lay  the  pieces  down  close  in  a pan,  cover 
them  with  clarified  butter,  and  bake  them  half  an  hour 
in  a quick  oven.  The  time  must , be  proportioned  to 
the  size  of  the  eel ; if  it  is  not  large,  rather  shorter 
time  will  do  it.  Take  the  pieces  out  of  the  butter  with 
great  care  not  to  break  them,  let  them  drain,  and  when 
they  are  quite  cold  season  them  again  with  the  same 
seasoning,  and  lay  them  down  tight  in  a pot.  Take  the 
butter  they  were  baked  in  clear  from  the  gravy  that 
will  be  under  it,  melt  it,  pour  it  over  the  eels,  and 
put  them  by  for  use. 

The  eels  may  be  boned,  but  in  that  case  it  is  better  to 
leave  out  the  sal  prunella. 

EEL  PIE. 

Skin  the  eels,  or  leave  them  in  the  skins,  according  to 
their  size,  clean  them  thoroughly,  and  cut  them  into 
pieces  an  inch  and  a half  long.  Season  them  with 
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pepper  and  salt,  and  sprinkle  them  with,  a little  dried 
sage,  rubbed  fine.  Arrange  them  in  a pie-dish,  or  in  small 
pie-dishes,  with  as  much  water  as  will  just  cover  them. 
Zilake  a puff  paste,  cover  the  pie  and  bake  it.  The  oven 
should  be  rather  quick,  but  not  enough  so  for  the  crust 
to  catch. 

STEWED  LAMPEETS.  • 

Skin  and  thoroughly  clean  the  lampreys,  and  season 
them  with  pepper,  salt,  nutmeg,  cloves  and  mace,  not 
pounded  too  fine,  and  a little  lemon-peel  shred  very  fine. 
Put  a little  butter  in  the  bottom  of  a saucepan  or  stew- 
pan,  put  in  lampreys  with  half  a pint  of  gravy,  a gill  of 
white  wine,  cider  and  claret  each,  with  an  onion  sliced, 
and  a bouquet  of  sweet  herbs,  thyme,  winte  r savory,  and 
pot  marjoram.  Let  the  lampreys  stew  over  a slow  fire, 
turning  them  often,  until  they  are  tender.  Take  them 
out ; add  to  the  liquor  one  anchovy,  thicken  it  with  the 
yolk  of  an  egg,  or  with  butter  rolled  in  fiour,  pour  it 
over  the  lampreys,  and  serve  them.  They  should  be 
rolled  round  a skewer  before  they  are  put  in  the  pan. 

POTTED  LAMPEETS. 

Clean  the  lampreys  thoroughly,  cut  them  open  and 
wipe  them  until  they  are  perfectly  dry  and  clean,  but 
use  no  water.  Eub  them  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  let 
them  lie  until  the  next  morning.  Eub  them  thoroughly 
dry  again,  season  them  with  pepper,  salt,  mace,  and  a 
little  nutmeg ; roll  them  up  tight,  put  them  into  a pot 
with  some  butter,  tie  strong  paper  over  them,  and  bake 
them  in  a moderate  oven.  When  they  are  done  enough, 
take  them  out,  let  them  stand  until  they  are  nearly  cold, 
drain  off  the  butter,  put  them  down  in  potting  pans,  and 
cover  them  with  clarified  butter. 

EOASTED  EELS  OE  LAMPEETS. 

Skin  and  thoroughly  clean  a large  eel,  take  off 
the  head,  and  cut  it  open.  Make  a forcemeat  with  two 
ounces  of  crumbs  of  bread,  one  ounce  of  fat  bacon,  some 
parsley  minced  fine,  about  four  leaves  of  dried  sage 
rubbed  to  powder,  pepper,  salt,  a little  pounded  mace, 
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and  tlie  yolk  of  one  egg.  Spread  tliis  forcemeat  evenly 
over  the  inner  side  of  the  eel,  roll  it  up  tight,  beginning 
at  the  tail,  fasten  it  up  with  silver  skewers,  and  tie  it 
with  twine.  Butter  the  skin,  or  rub  dripping  on  it,  and 
roll  it  round  the  outside  ; spit  it  on  a lark-spit,  and  roast 
it.  When  the  eel  is  nearly  cooked  enough,  remove  the 
skin,  rub  the  fish  over  with  yolk  of  egg,  strew  bread- 
crumbs over  it,  and  let  it  remain  until  nicely  browned. 
Por  sauce  to  eat  with  it,  either  poured  in  the  dish  or 
served  in  a tureen,  chop  up  quite  fine  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  capers  and  two  anchovies,  and  put  them  into  a sauce- 
pan with  five  ounces  of  butter,  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
water,  boiling  hot,  and  one  of  vinegar  from  the  capers  : 
shake  it  over  the  fire  until  all  are  well  mixed. 

WOBCESTEE  EECEIPT  FOR  STEWINO  LAMPREYS. 

Clean  the  lampreys  carefully,  and  remove  the  cartilage 
that  runs  down  the  back.  Season  them  with  a little 
mace,  nutmeg,  pepper,  allspice  and  cloves,  and  put  them 
into  a stew-pan  that  will  just  hold  them,  with  equal  parts 
of  good  beef  gravy  and  Madeira  or  sherry  enough  to 
just  cover  the  fish.  Let  them  stew  until  they  are  tender, 
take  them  out  and  keep  them  hot.  Boil  up  the  liquor 
with  two  anchovies  chopped  up,  thicken  it  with  butter 
rolled  in  fiour,  strain  it,  squeeze  in  some  lemon  juice, 
and  beat  in  some  made  mustard.  Serve  the  lampreys  in 
this  sauce,  with  sippets  round  the  dish,  and  horseradish. 
If  there  is  spawn  it  should  be  fried  and  put  round. 

Cider  may  be  used  in  place  of  the  wine. 

WORCESTER  RECEIPT  FOR  POTTIHO  LAMPREYS. 

Leave  on  the  skin,  but  remove  the  cartilage  and  the 
string  on  each  side  of  it  down  the  back.  Clean  the 
fish  thoroughly,  wipe  them  dry,  and  leave  them  to  drain 
all  night.  For  half  a dozen  fish  of  pretty  good  size, 
take  an  ounce  of  white  pepper,  a blade  of  mace,  six 
cloves,  and  salt  in  proportion,  beat  them  to  a fine  powder, 
season  the  fish  with  them,  and  arrange  the  lampreys  in  a 
stone  jar,  curled  round,  with  the  seasoning  sprinkled  in 
and  about  them.  Pour  clarified  butter,  mixed  with  beef 
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suet,  over  the  fish : six  fish  will  take  little  less  than  a 
pound  of  butter  and  half  a pound  of  beef  suet.  Tie 
thick  paper  over  to  keep  in  the  steam,  and  bake  them 
for  three  hours  in  a moderate  oven.  Look  at  them  often 
after  they  are  put  by,  and  take  off  the  oil  which  rises. 
They  will  keep  a long  time,  but  it  may  be  advisable  to 
take  oft*  the  butter  after  a time,  warm  the  fish  in  the 
oven,  and  cover  them  with  fresh  clarified  butter. 

FRENCH  RECEIPTS  FOR  COOEINU  EELS. 

Anguille  a la  Tartar e. — Skin,  open,  and  clean  a 
fine  eel,  make  slashes  all  along  it,  and  fill  the  incisions 
with  salt,  pepper,  and  sweet  herbs  minced  fine.  Roll  it 
in  a spiral  form,  and  broil  it  over  a fire  which  is  not  too 
fierce.  Make  a piquante  sauce  to  put  in  the  dish  round 
it,  and  send  it  up  very  hot. 

Anguille  a la  Broche. — Skin  and  clean  a large  eel,  and 
lard  it  with  very  slender  bits  of  bacon.  Lay  it  in  a 
dish,  sprinkle  over  it  salt,  pepper,  and  savoury  herbs, 
minced  fine  ; pour  over  it  some  broth  and  vinegar  mixed 
in  equal  parts,  and  let  it  lie  three  hours.  Cover  it  with 
buttered  paper,  and  roast  it  slowly  on  a spit,  basting  it 
well  with  white  wine  and  whatever  collects  in  the  drip- 
ping-pan. When  it  is  nearly  cooked,  remove  the  paper, 
that  the  eel  may  brown  nicely.  Serve  it,  garnished  with 
fried  bread,  with  broiled  slices  of  salmon,  or  small  soles 
fried. 

Anguille  a la  Boulette. — Clean  and  skin  the  eel,  cut 
oft*  the  head  and  tail,  and  divide  the  rest  into  pieces. 
Roll  them  in  butter,  with  flour,  and  let  them  stew  in 
water  and  white  wine.  Add  salt,  a bouquet  of  sweet  herbs, 
and  some  mushrooms  or  champignons.  Skim  the  fat 
from  the  liquor,  boil  it  down,  thicken  it  with  the  yolk  of 
an  egg,  and  add  a squeeze  of  lemon  juice  and  a little 
vinegar. 

Fried  Fel. — Skin  and  clean  the  eel,  and  cut  it  into 
pieces.  Put  it  into  a stew-pan  with  some  white  wine, 
with  a bouquet  of  sweet  herbs,  an  onion  cut  in  slices, 
and  a carrot  cut  up.  Let  it  stew  until  it  is  cooked 
enough,  then  take  out  the  eel.  Strain  the  liquor,  thicken 
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it  with  a piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour ; roll  the  pieces  of 
eel  in  bread-crumbs,  then  in  egg,  and  then  in  bread-crumbs 
again;  fry  them,  and  serve  them  very  hot,  with  the 
sauce  in  the  dish.  Garnish  with  crisp  parsley.  If  it  be 
liked,  the  eel  can  be  served  on  a bed  of  tomato  sauce, 
in  addition  to  this  sauce. 

Anguille  grillee  Marinee. — Clean  and  skin  an  eel, 
cut  it  into  pieces,  and  brown  the  pieces  in  butter.  Ar- 
range them  in  a dish,  season  them  with  salt,  pepper,  and 
nutmeg ; cover  them  with  sweet  herbs,  mushrooms, 
shalot,  and  an  onion,  all  minced  fine,  and  pour  over 
all  a little  oil.  Let  them  lie  three  hours,  cover  them 
with  bread-crumbs,  and  broil  them.  Serve  them  with 
piquante  sauce  over  them,  or  eat  them  with  anchovy 
sauce. 

Brochette  d"* Anguille. — Cut  fresh,  well-cleaned,  and 
dried  eels  into  pieces  an  inch  thick.  Lay  the  pieces 
out  on  a dish,  and  put  over  them  clarified  butter ; season 
them  with  pepper  and  salt,  sprinkle  over  them  parsley 
and  any  other  sweet  herbs  to  taste,  minced  fine,  and 
let  them  lie  two  or  three  hours.  Thread  the  pieces  of 
eel  on  silver  or  wooden  skewers  four  inches  long,  with  a 
slice  of  truffle  parboiled  in  white  wine  between  each 
piece,  cover  them  with  yolk  of  egg  and  bread-crumbs, 
and  fry  them  of  a bright  colour. 

THE  COHGEE. 

The  conger  may  with  justice  consider  himself  an  ill- 
used  individual,  since  by  many  he  is  condemned  untried, 
and  loaded  with  hard  names,  which  are  quite  unde- 
served ; whereas  a good  conger  eel,  well  cooked,  is  more 
wholesome,  more  nutritious,  and  nicer  than  many  more 
recherche  and  more  lauded  viands.  In  addition  to*  being 
very  nice,  and  more  wholesome  than  most  other  kinds  of 
fish,  it  has  the  merit  of  great  abundance  in  our  seas  ; and 
if  the  supply  of  our  markets  with  it  were  encouraged 
by  the  free  use  of  it  by  buyers  (which  it  is  not,  on 
account  of  the  unfounded  prejudice  against  it),  we 
might  have  in  it  a fish  as  solid  and  as  nutritious  as 
butchers’  meat  at  from  2d.  to  4d.  a pound  in  our  dearest 
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markets.  This  noble  fish  is  fully  deserving  of  free  use, 
and  protection  of  the  immature  fish,  as  a thing  of  real 
importance,  the  best  substitute  for  meat  that  our  seas 
give  us.  Let  all  who  are  anxious  to  aid  the  country’s 
need,  by  lessening  the  consumption  of  meat  in  time  of 
scarcity,  give  the  conger  a fair  trial.  At  a time  when 
beef  may  reach  famine  prices,  do  not  let  us  allow  tons  of 
nutritious  fish  to  be  slighted,  or  worse,  wasted.  In  the 
various  ways  of  dressing  it  we  have  great  variety,  as 
well  as  other  gastronomic  merits,  and  different  parts  of 
the  fish  are  adapted  for  different  purposes.  The  head 
and  tail  are  the  best  for  soup,  because  the  rich  gelatinous 
picking  about  the  first  gives  thickness  to  the  soup,  and 
the  tail  is  too  bony  to  be  as  appropriate  as  the  centre 
cuts  to  dress  other  ways.  The  portions  next  to  the 
head  offer  good  cuts  (the  number  dependent  on  the 
length  and  size  of  the  fish)  for  stuffing,  and  either  boil- 
ing or  baking.  The  fat  adhering  to  the  bofie  (I  believe, 
in  truth,  the  roe  of  the  fish)  is  very  rich,  yet  delicate, 
and  should  on  no  account  be  removed  when  the  fish  is 
cleaned.  In  taking  this  out  some  London  fishmongers 
commit  a great  mistake.  Still  further  on  in  the  conger 
may  be  cut  compact  slices  and  collops  for  frying,  stewing, 
or  fricasseeing,  and  for  making  into  pies.  A long  piece, 
boned,  cut  from  near  the  head  to  within  half  a foot  of 
the  tail,  one  side  or  both,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
fish,  is  good  for  collaring,  and  the  end  near  the  tail  may 
be  salted  for  breakfast. 

COKGEE  EEL  SOUP. 

This  capital  soup,  so  praised  by  many,  so  abused  by  many 
too,  untried,  is  much  best  made  after  the  simple  Jersey 
way,  with  conger,  milk,  and  fine  sweet  green  peas  as  the 
main  ingredients.  Many  receipts  recommend  anchovies, 
and  all  kinds  of  spices  and  fiavourings,  but  I reckon 
this  a mistake. 

Take  the  head  and  tail  of  a conger  eel  and  put  them 
into  three  quarts  of  water,  with  an  onion  or  two  cut  in 
quarters,  and  a bouquet  of  sweet  herbs,  consisting  of 
parsley,  marigold,  borage,  winter  savory,  sweet  basil. 
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and  a small  sprig  of  lemon  thyme.  Let  them  simmer 
until  the  fish  is  done  to  rags,  season  with  pepper  and 
salt,  strain  the  soup  (which  of  course  will  be  much 
reduced  in  quantity  with  the  cooking),  put  in  a 
pint  of  fine,  large,  sweet  green  peas.  Let  it  simmer* 
until  the  peas  are  quite  tender,  add  a pint  of  rich  new 
milk,  and  when  it  just  simmers  again  serve  it  in  a tureen, 
with  a teaspoonful  of  flour  to  thicken  it.  The  soup 
should  be  a firm  jelly  when  it  is  cold.  When  there  are  no 
green  peas  to  be  had,  asparagus,  cut  up  in  it,  may  be 
substituted.  Conger  eel  stock  will  make  a capital 
soujpe  au  chou.  Boil  a fine  white  cabbage  until  it  is 
rather  tender,  but  not  to  lose  its  crispness  entirely ; cut 
it  in  quarters,  pull  it  leaf  from  leaf,  throw  it  into  the 
soup  after  it  is  strained  and  seasoned,  and  when  the 
leaves  are  quite  soft  add  some  crusts  of  bread  and  the 
milk.  Fine  white-hearted  lettuces  will  do.  Conger 
stock  will  tlso  do  well  for  spring  soup.  Put  into  it 
some  sorrel,  a white  lettuce,  onions,  peas,  French  beans, 
chervil,  purslane,  and  a few  heads  of  asparagus,  cut  up. 
Let  all  simmer  gently  until  the  vegetables  are  cooked 
enough,  and  serve  it. 

The  liquor  in  which  conger  is  boiled  will  do  for  conger 
soup,  or  as  stock  for  other  soups. 

BOILED  CONGEE. 

I think  the  white  conger  the  most  delicate  in  flavour ; 
but  on  this  point  tastes  differ,  and  some  persons  prefer 
the  dark.  From  the  head  end  of  a fine  conger  cut  a 
piece  about  a foot  long — conger,  like  all  of  the  eel  tribe, 
requires  thorough  cleaning  to  free  it  perfectly  from  slime, 
but  this  is  generally  done  by  the  fishmonger — make  a 
stuffing  of  bread-crumbs,  minced  parsley,  chopped  suet, 
a little  grated  lemon-peel,  lemon  thyme,  winter  savory, 
sweet  marjoram,  and  butter  or  dripping  : season  it  with 
pepper  and  salt,  add  a little  grated  nutmeg  (if  it  be 
liked),  stuff  the  fish,  and  sew  it  up.  Put  it  into  warm 
water,  let  it  simmer  until  it  is  cooked  enough,  and 
serve  it  with  any  sauce  usually  eaten  with  boiled 
fish.  A thick  piece  will  take  half  an  hour  after  it  sim- 
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mers.  It  may  be  boiled  without  the  stuffing,  if  it  be 
preferred. 

BAKED  COKGEE. 

Take  such  a piece  of  fine  conger  as  would  be  chosen 
for  boiling  ; make  a stuffing,  and  stuff  it  as  mentioned 
for  boiled  conger.  Put  it  into  a pie-dish  or  a baking- 
dish,  with  a pint  of  water,  lay  pieces  of  butter  over  the 
fish,  fiour  it  well,  and  put  it  into  a moderate  oven  ; baste 
it  often  with  the  liquor  while  it  is  cooking,  and  when  it 
is  almost  done  thicken  the  liquor  with  fiour,  just  enough 
to  correct  any  little  richness  that  may  float  on  the  top 
of  it : not  more.  If  the  oven  is  not  quick  it  will  take 
about  an  hour.  Baked  conger  may  be  varied  in  many 
ways.  It  is  very  nice  with  potatoes  baked  under  it : 
but  as  there  must  be  liquor  in  the  dish  with  which  to 
baste  the  fish,  to  prevent  the  skin  getting  dry  and  hard^ 
they  will  not  brown  on  the  outside.  The  gravy  may  be 
thickened  with  tomatoes,  or  with  tomato  sauce,  and  this 
is  particularly  nice.  It  may  be  taken  from  the  liquor, 
and  eaten  with  dressed  cucumber  and  early  potatoes. 
It  may  be  flavoured  with  or  eaten  with  any  sauce  that 
is  nice,  and  it  will  be  excellent  any  way.  A good  fla- 
vouring, for  a change,  is  a tablespoonful  of  lemon  pickle, 
the  same  of  walnut  catchup,  and  a dessert  spoonful  of 
soy. 

EBIED  COKGEE. 

Cut  the  conger  into  slices  an  inch  and  a half  or  two 
inches  thick,  or  a little  thicker,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  fish.  This  is  the  best  way  to  cut  conger  for  frying, 
and  most  other  purposes  for  which  it  may  require 
similar  subdivision ; because  by  it  the  solid  back  of  the 
fish  and  the  richer  under  part  go  together,  which  they 
do  not  do  when  collops  are  cut  longitudinally.  Cover 
the  fish  with  egg  and  bread-crumbs,  and  fry  it  in  plenty  of 
fat,  made  to  boil  before  the  fish  is  put  in.  Take  care 
that  the  frying-pan  is  perfectly  clean,  and  that  the  fish 
is  fried  to  a bright  colour.  Serve  it  with  lemon  to 
squeeze  over  it,  plain  melted  butter,  oyster  sauce,  shrimp 
sauce,  or  any  sauce  preferred. 
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STEWED  CONGEE. 

Cut  tlie  coDger  into  pieces,  as  for  frying,  dry  and 
and  flour  the  pieces,  and  brown  them  in  a frying-pan. 
Put  them  into  a stew-pan  with  a bouquet  of  sweet 
herbs,  an  onion  cut  in  quarters,  seasoning  of  pepper  and 
salt,  and  of  spice,  if  it  be  liked,  and  enough  water  or 
broth  nearly  to  cover  the  fish.  Let  it  stew  gently  until 
it  is  cooked  enough,  thicken  the  gravy  with  flour  just 
enough  to  take  ofi*  the  richness  that  may  have  risen  to 
the  top,  and  serve  the  conger  with  the  gravy  round  it. 

The  gravy  may  be  flavoured  with  tomatoes,  chutney,  or 
any  sauce  that  may  be  liked. 

The  stewed  conger  is  nice  with  oysters.  Open  the 
oysters  and  save  the  liquor ; mix  with  it  a little  flour, 
use  it  to  thicken  the  gravy,  as  much  as  necessary,  let  it 
have  a bubble  up,  and  put  in  the  oysters,  just  long 
enough  for  them  to  get  hot. 

It  may  be  done  with  mussels  much  in  the  same  way. 
Boil  the  mussels,  take  them  out  of  the  water,  pick  them 
out  of  their  shells,  and  take  off  the  beards,  saving  the 
liquor  that  runs  from  them  the  while.  Put  a teaspoon- 
ful of  flour  into  this  liquor,  stir  it  into  the  stew,  and 
let  it  simmer  up  well,  and  put  in  the  mussels  just  long 
enough  to  get  hot. 


CONGEE  EEL  PIE. 

Cut  a piece  of  a moderate-sized  conger  into  pieces  of 
convenient  size,  take  out  the  bone,  and  put  it  on  the 
fire  with  any  odd  bit  of  the  fish  there  may  be  to  spare, 
with  a quart  of  water,  a small  bit  of  onion,  a bouquet  of 
sweet  herbs,  pepper,  salt,  and  a little  spice,  and  let  it 
simmer  to  make  the  gravy.  Season  the  pieces  of 
conger  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  roll  them  in  parsley 
and  sage  minced  fine.  Arrange  them  in  the  pie-dish, 
pour  in  the  gravy  (which  should  be  strong  enough  to 
jelly  when  cold),  put  a few  oysters  on  the  top,  and  pour 
in  their  liquor,  cover  the  pie  with  a good  crust,  and  bake 
it  in  a moderate  oven. 
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Many  ways  mentioned  for  dressing  eels  will  do  also 
for  conger  eel,  especially  the  second  way  given  for 
stewed  eels,  that  for  fried  eels,  for  fricasseed,  and  for 
roasted  eels.  Some  of  the  French  receipts  for  cooking 
eels  will  also  do  well ; and  collared  conger  may  be  done 
from  the  same  receipt  given  for  collared  eel. 

SAND  EELS. 

Sand  eels  are  pretty  silvery  little  fish,  chiefly  used  as 
bait ; but  they  are  nice  if  fried  quite  fresh,  and  without 
excessive  manipulation  in  cleaning.  In  some  parts  they 
are  salted,  dried,  and  eaten  as  a relish. 


CHAPTEE  IX. 

THE  PERCH  EAMILT. 

The  Perch  may  well  be  popular  among  anglers  who 
are  not  exceedingly  expert,  from  the  sport  it  gives 
them  on  account  of  its  readiness  to  seize  the  bait.  It 
was  well  known  to  the  ancients,  and  is  one  of  our  most 
plentiful  fresh-water  fishes,  abounding  in  rivers,  lakes 
and  ponds,  especially  where  the  water  is  clear.  It  may 
easily  be  made  so  tame  as  to  take  food  from  the  hand. 
It  and  the  carp  are  very  tenacious  of  life,  and  will  live 
many  hours  in  wet  moss.  It  is  related  that  on  the  con- 
tinent they  have  been  taken  to  market,  and  if  they 
remain  unsold,  put  back  into  their  native  water  on  the 
fisher’s  return  home  ; but  those  who  handle  them  alive 
should  do  so  with  caution  on  account  of  the  sharp  spines 
of  the  first  dorsal  fin.  The  average  size  is  from  half  a 
pound  to  a pound ; they  have,  however,  been  found  as 
heavy  as  three  pounds  in  weight,  and  from  that  up  to 
nine  pounds.  The  flesh  is  firm,  white,  and  good  in 
flavour.  It  spawns  in  April.  The  gills  should  be  red, 
the  gill-covers  stiff,  and  the  fish  bright,  stiff,  and  firm. 

The  Easse  is  a sea-fish  of  the  same  family,  which  fre- 
quents our  coasts,  and  is  very  good  for  the  table.  It 
generally  measures  about  a foot  or  a foot  and  a half  in 
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length,  but  it  is  often  much  larger.  The  scales  adhere 
firmly : on  the  Kentish  coast  it  goes  by  the  name  of  the  , 
sea-dace.  The  black  basse  is  a popular  fish  in  the  .■ 
United  States. 

The  Tench  is  a fine-flavoured  fresh- water  fish,  but  it  1 
should  be  eaten  very  fresh  from  the  water.  The  gills  , 
should  be  red  and  difficult  to  open,  the  eyes  bright,  and  j 
the  fish  stiff.  The  brightness  of  the  slime  that  hangs  4 
about  the  fish  is  also  a mark  of  freshness.  All  are  in  ] 
season  in  July,  August,  and  September.  j 

WATEB  SOTTCHT  OF  PEECH.  j 

Scale,  gut,  and  wash  the  perch.  Put  it  into  the  water  | 
when  it  boils,  with  a little  salt,  an  onion  cut  in  slices,  . 
a bunch  of  parsley,  and  as  much  milk  as  will  turn  the  | 
water.  When  it  is  done  enough,  serve  it  in  a deep  dish, 
with  the  parsley,  onion,  and  a little  of  the  liquor  over  it,  j 
and  with  parsley  and  butter  in  a sauce  tureen,  and  \ 
brown  bread  and  butter.  Trout  makes  a nice  souchy.  i 
The  onion  can  be  used  or  left  out  at  pleasure. 

TO  FRY  PEECH. 

When  the  perch  are  scaled,  gutted  and  washed,  dry 
them  well  in  a cloth,  and  lay  them  out  singly  before  the  j 
fire  for  a few  minutes.  Plour  them  w^ell,  and  fry  them 

a fine  brown  in  plenty  of  good  dripping.  Serve  them  1 

with  melted  butter  and  crisped  parsley.  ! 

Trout  may  be  dressed  in  the  same  way.  ♦ | 

TO  STEW  TENCH.  ■ 

1 

Clean  and  dry  the  fish,  as  a matter  of  course.  If  j 
they  are  to  be  stewed  brown,  place  them  for  a few  | 
minutes  before  the  fire,  dredge  them  well  with  flour,  and  . 
brown  them  in  a frying-pan.  Put  them  in  a stew-pan,  ' 
cover  them  with  red  wine  and  water  in  equal  parts,  add  \ 
a tablespoonful  of  lemon  pickle,  the  same  of  browning,  i 
the  same  of  walnut  catchup,  a little  mushroom  powder,  j 
cayenne  pepper  to  taste,  an  onion  stuck  with  cloves,  i 
and  a bit  of  horseradish.  Cover  the  stew-pan  close,  to  j 
keep  in  the  steam,  and  let  the  fish  stew  gently  over  a | 
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slow  fire  until  the  liquor  is  reduced  to  barely  enough  to 
cover  the  fish  in  the  dish.  Take  out  the  fish,  and  keep 
them  hot,  thicken  the  gravy  with  a lump  of  butter 
rolled  in  flour,  give  it  a good  boil  up,  strain  it  over  the 
fish,  garnish  them  with  pickled  mushrooms  and  scraped 
horseradish.  In  olden  times  a bunch  of  pickled  bar- 
berries or  a sprig  of  myrtle  was  put  in  the  mouth  of 
each  fish,  and  they  were  a recherche  dish  for  the  top  of 
the  table. 

To  stew  them  white,  put  them  into  a stew-pan  with 
two  quarts  of  water,  and  half  a pint  of  white  wine. 
Season  with  a little  mace,  whole  pepper  and  salt,  and 
add  two  onions,  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  and  a stick  of 
horseradish.  Cover  the  pan  close,  and  let  it  stew  over 
a slow  fire  for  an  hour  and  a half.  Put  a gill  of  white 
wine  into  a small  saucepan,  with  two  anchovies  beaten 
up,  an  onion,  a bit  of  lemon-peel,  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  a little  cream,  and  a teacupful 
of  the  liquor  from  the  stew-pan,  all  well  mixed.  When 
they  have  boiled  a few  minutes,  dish  the  fish,  place  it 
to  keep  hot  before  the  fire,  beat  into  the  sauce  in  the 
saucepan  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  (beaten  up)  and  a little 
more  cream,  squeeze  in  the  juice  of  half  a lemon,  little 
by  little,  and  pour  it  quite  hot  over  the  fish. 

FRIED  TENCH. 

After  the  fish  is  scaled,  cleaned,  and  dried,  slit  each 
one  along  the  back,  raise  the  flesh  from  the  bone,  cut 
the  skin  across  at  the  head  and  at  the  tail,  and  strip  off 
the  flesh,  leaving  the  bone  bare.  Mince  the  flesh  of 
one  of  the  fish  very  fine ; do  the  same  with  some  mush- 
rooms, chives,  parsley,  and  other  savoury  herbs,  and 
season  them  with  pepper,  salt,  mace,  and  nutmeg.  Mix 
these  well  together,  pound  them  in  a mortar,  mix  in 
crumbs  of  bread  soaked  in  cream,  the  yolk  of  an  egg, 
and  some  butter  or  good  dripping,  and  with  this  force- 
meat stuff  the  fish.  Plour  them,  and  fry  them  one  by 
one  of  a bright  colour,  and  lay  them  on  a coarse  cloth 
before  the  fire  to  keep  hot.  Stir  enough  flour  into  the 
dripping  in  the  pan  to  subdue  its  greasiness  (or,  if  it 
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be  preferred,  supply  its  place  witli  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  butter)  ; mix  in  flour,  and  brown  it.  Stir  in  half  a 
pint  of  white  wine,  and  afterwards  half  a pint  of  boiling 
water ; add  an  onion  stuck  with  cloves,  a bunch  of  sweet 
herbs,  and  a blade  of  mace.  Cover  these  close,  and  let 
them  stew  very  gently  for  a quarter  of  an  hour.  Strain  the 
sauce,  return  it  to  the  pan,  with  two  spoonfuls  of  catchup, 
an  ounce  of  truffles  or  morels  boiled  tender  in  half  a 
pint  of  water,  a few  mushrooms,  a dozen  or  two  of 
oysters,  and  their  liquor.  When  the  sauce  is  hot  again, 
put  in  the  tench,  and  let  them  get  quite  hot.  Serve 
them  \vith  the  sauce  poured  over  them,  and  garnish 
them  with  slices  of  lemon.  Carp  should  be  fried  in  the 
same  way. 

TEIfCH  PIE. 

Put  some  butter  at  the  bottom  of  a pie-dish,  grate 
over  it  some  nutmeg,  and  sprinkle  salt,  pepper,  and  a 
very  little  mace,  lay  in  the  tench,  put  pieces  of  butter 
over,  pour  in  some  red  wine,  and  a little  water.  Put  on 
the  crust,  and  bake  it  in  a moderate  oven.  Beat  up  a 
little  good,  rich  gravy  with  some  clarified  butter,  and 
pour  it  into  the  pie,  by  the  hole  at  the  top,  when  it  is 
taken  out  of  the  oven. 

EEEKCH  EECEIPTS  EOE  COOKIKH  PEECH  AlH)  TENCH. 

FercJies  au  Court  Bouillon. — Scale  and  clean  some  fine 
perch,  place  them  in  a stew-pan,  with  some  butter  rolled 
in  flour,  sweet  herbs  minced,  and  small  onions.  Pour 
over  them  some  white  wine,  and  let  them  simmer  until 
cooked  enough,  then  drain  them  and  serve  them  dry  upon 
a napkin. 

BercJies  au  Bines  Series, — When  scaled  and  cleaned, 
lay  the  fish  on  a dish,  pour  a little  oil  over  them,  and 
sprinkle  them  wdth  pepper,  salt,  and  parsley,  and  other 
sweet  herbs,  minced  fine.  Mix  minced  sweet  herbs  with 
very  fine  bread-crumbs,  cover  the  fish  with  them,  and 
boil  it  to  a fine  colour.  It  can  be  served  with  whatever 
sauce  is  preferred. 

BercJies  au  Vin. — Put  the  fish  into  a stew-pan  with 
half  white  wine  and  half  broth,  a laurel  leaf,  a clove  of 
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garlic,  a bunch  of  parsley,  an  onion,  or,  better,  a scallion, 
two  cloves,  and  some  salt.  When  the  fish  is  cooked 
enough  take  it  out,  strain  the  gravy,  thicken  it  with  a 
piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  add  a little  black  pepper, 
grated  nutmeg,  and  some  essence  of  anchovy.  Pour  this 
sauce  over  the  perch. 

Tanches  a la  JPoulette. — Take  some  tench  and  clean 
them  from  slime  by  throwing  them  into  boiling  water, 
just  long  enough  to  enable  you  to  raise  the  skin.  Re- 
move the  gills  and  fins,  gut  them  and  clean  them 
thoroughly  ; cut  them  in  pieces,  parboil  them,  let  them 
get  cold,  drain  them  well,  put  them  back  into  the  sauce- 
pan, with  a bit  of  butter  and  some  flour,  add  white  wine 
and  water,  a bouquet  of  sweet  herbs,  and  a few  cham- 
pignons or  mushrooms.  When  the  fish  is  cooked  skim 
the  fat  from  the  sauce,  reduce  it,  stir  in  the  yolk  of 
an  egg,  and  a little  vinegar. 

Tanches  Frites, — Clean  two  fine  tench,  as  above, 
cut  off  the  fins,  cut  them  down  the  back,  and  take  out 
the  back  bones,  sprinkle  a little  salt  over  them,  flour 
them,  squeeze  some  lemon  juice  over  them,  fry  them  in 
butter,  and  serve  them  upon  a napkin. 

Tanches  sur  U Gril  or  auoo  Fines  Herbes. — Clean 
the  slime  from  three  or  four  tench,  plunge  them  for  a 
minute  into  boiling  water,  and  scale  them,  beginning  at 
the  head,  and  taking  care  not  to  injure  the  skin,  and  gut 
them.  Lay  them  on  a dish,  cover  them  with  oil,  pars- 
ley, thyme,  onion,  and  shalot  minced,  salt  and  pepper. 
Pold  them  in  two  thicknesses  of  paper  dipped  in  the  oil, 
&c.,  in  which  the  fish  have  been  lying,  and  broil  them. 
When  they  are  done  take  off  the  writing  paper,  pour 
over  them  sauce  piquante,  or  caper  sauce,  and  serve  them. 
This  is  a famous  receipt  at  Brussels. 

THE  BASSE. 

The  basse  is  a fish  of  a beautiful  silvery  appearance, 
which  is  very  popular  in  some  localities.  It  has  been 
called  the  white  salmon,  a fish  that  it  rather  resembles  in 
form,  and  in  the  firmness  of  the  flesh.  It  is  not  very 
abundant  in  the  London  fish-shops : in  the  Channel, 
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Islands  it  is  often  plentiful  in  its  season,  but  never,  I 
believe,  very  cheap;  and  it  abounds  along  our  South 
Coast,  in  St.  George’s  and  the  Bristol  Channel,  and  on 
different  parts  of  the  Irish  Coast. 

It  is  frequently  eaten  simply  boiled,  and  the  remarks 
made  in  an  early  chapter,  on  boiling  salmon,  will  apply 
equally  well  to  it,  proportioning  the  time  allowed  to  the 
size  of  the  fish.  Fish  weighing  as  much  as  fifteen 
pounds  have  occasionally  been  caught,  but  they  are 
usually  much  smaller.  Basse  cut  in  slices  may  be  boiled, 
fried,  or  fricasseed,  following  the  plan  given  for  dressing 
salmon  in  these  various  ways.  It  may  be  collared  like 
salmon,  or,  if  small,  cut  open  and  fried,  with  bread- 
crumbs, seasoning,  and  minced  herbs,  following  the 
directions  given  for  frying  mackerel. 

They  are  good  dressed  au  court  louillon  ffeau^  with  a 
little  white  wine,  and  served  on  a napkin. 

BASSE  DEESSED  EN  CASSEEOLE. 

After  the  fish  is  properly  cleaned  and  prepared,  fill  the 
inside  with  butter  well  worked  up  with  flour,  sweet 
herbs  minced  fine,  and  seasoned  with  pepper,  salt,  and 
grated  nutmeg.  Stew  it  with  just  liquid  enough  to  pre- 
vent its  burning,  and  squeeze  lemon  juice  over  it  w'hen 
it  is  taken  up. 

BASSE  BEESSED  AU  GEAS  AUX  MOUSSEEOXS. 

Stuff  the  basse  with  nicely-made  veal-stuffing,  put  it 
into  a stew-pan  with  an  ounce  of  butter,  and  a teacup- 
ful of  water,  and  let  it  cook  until  done  enough,  taking 
care  that  it  does  not  burn,  and  turning  it  when  necessary. 
Serve  it  with  a sauce  of  stewed  button  mushrooms. 
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CHAPTEE  X. 

THE  CAEP  AND  PIKE  KINDS. 

The  beautiful  and  richly-burnisbed  Carp  is  said  to  have 
been  introduced  into  England  a few  hundred  years  ago, 
— not  to  be  a native  fish.  Unlike  the  trout,  it  prefers  a 
muddy  bottom  to  clear  water,  and  where  it  does  well  it 
grows  large.  It  is  in  season  from  October  to  April : on 
the  table  it  is  much  praised  by  some.  Eather  small  or 
medium-sized  fish  eat  best.  They  are  fresh-water  fish, 
and  so  tenacious  of  life  that  they  will  live  for  weeks  in 
wet  moss,  fed  on  bread  sopped  in  milk ; but  if  kept  so 
they  fret,  and  deteriorate,  and  should  therefore  be  killed 
as  soon  as  caught.  They  may,  however,  be  kept  in  a 
large  tub,  and  fed  on  bread  for  some  little  time.  They 
weigh  from  twenty  pounds  downwards,  and  greater 
weights  are  recorded.  Onr  pretty  gold  fish  is  an  allied 
species. 

The  Barbel  is  a fresh-water  fish,  thriving  well  in  the 
warm  parts  of  Europe,  but  common  also  in  the  Thames  and 
Eiver  Lea.  The  largest  barbel  on  record  weighed  fifteen 
pounds,  but  they  are  usually  much  smaller.  The  breed- 
ing season  is  May  and  June. 

The  pretty  little  Gudgeon  is  common  on  the  continent, 
and  also  with  us,  frequenting  our  clear  rivers  in  great 
numbers.  It  is  seldom  more  than  six  inches  long,  but 
it  is  delicate  eating.  Pike,  trout,  and  perch  devour  them 
greedily.  They  come  into  season  in  June,  and  last  in 
about  six  months. 

The  flesh  of  the  Bream,  another  fresh-water  fish,  is 
not  held  in  much  estimation,  but  it  is  best  in  Spring  and 
Autumn. 

Neither  Eoach  nor  Dace — fresh-water  fish  also — are  in 
much  estimation  for  the  table.  Eoach  are  best  in  October, 
and  dace  in  February.  Eoach-fishing  at  London  Bridge 
was  practised  up  to  the  time  of  George  I. 
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The  Chub  is  another  common  fresh-water  fish,  of 
medium  size : its  flesh  is  not  very  good  for  the  table. 

The  fish  of  the  carp  kind  are  the  least  carnivorous  V 
among  fish,  living  on  insects  and  vegetable  matter ; J 
whereas  the  pike  and  his  relatives  are  the  most  destruc-  4 
tive  of  any  to  other  fish. 

The  Pike,  Jack,  Luce,  or  Pickerel  (the  Scotch  Gedd), 
is  a fresh- water  fish  which  attains  very  great  size ; but 
it  is  so  greedy,  that  it  is  difficult  to  keep  other  fish  in  the 
same  water  with  it.  Those  of  medium  size  are  said  by 
some  to  be  best  in  flavour.  They  are  dry  eating,  and 
require  good  stuffing  and  sauce  to  render  them  as  nice 
as  they  are  recherche. 

The  Garfish,  Sear  Pike,  or  Mackerel  Guide,  is  a long 
narrow  fish,  with  green  bones,  which  renders  its  appear- 
ance on  the  table  curious  and  rather  objectionable.  It  is, 
besides,  a dry-eating  fish,  but  it  may  be  nice  carefully 
cooked.  I believe  they  are  best  in  April  and  May. 

The  beautiful  Plying-fish  of  warmer  latitudes  belongs 
to  this  family. 

BOILED  CAEP. 

Scale  the  fish,  and  wash  it  clean,  saving  the  blood ; 
boil  it  in  water  with  a little  salt  in  it,  and  the  carp  will 
eat  fatter  and  finer  than  it  would  if  stewed.  Por  sauce, 
take  the  blood  of  the  fish,  a pint  of  red  wine,  some  very 
strong  gravy,  an  onion,  an  anchovy,  a piece  of  lemon- 
peel,  a piece  of  horseradish,  pepper,  salt,  and  a little  . 
mace;  let  them  boil  gently  for  a quarter  of  an  hour, 
closely  covered.  Strain  it,  add  a little  catchup,  and  a ^ 
little  lemon  juice,  thicken  it  with  a quarter  of  a pound  j 
of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  stirring  it  all  the  time,  and  when  \ 
the  fish  is  dished  pour  this  sauce  over  it.  Garnish  it  ,'j 
with  three-cornered  pieces  of  bread,  fried,  and  little  1 
cakes  made  of  the  roe,  dipped  in  the  yolk  of  egg  and  I 
fried.  j 

STEWED  CAEP.  ] 

Prepare  some  good  rich  gravy  made  of  beef  and  mut-  j 
ton,  and  seasoned  with  an  onion,  pepper,  salt,  and  a very  | 
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little  mace.  When  you  kill  the  carp  save  the  blood,  and 
put  it  in  the  gravy  ; plain  boil  the  carp,  put  the  gravy  in  a 
stew-pan  ^ — the  size  afterwards  to  hold  the  carp — set  it 
over  a slow  fire  for  about  a quarter  of  an  hour;  thicken 
it  with  a piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  put  in  the  carp 
long  enough  to  make  it  very  hot,  and  serve  it  with  the 
gravy  in  the  dish  round  it. 

Another  way  is  to  boil  the  carp  in  water  with  a little 
salt,  and  a pint  of  wine.  In  the  meantime  take  the 
liver  of  the  carp,  made  very  clean,  three  anchovies, 
parsley,  thyme,  and  an  onion ; chop  them  small,  put  them 
into  half  a pint  of  Ehenish  wine,  four  spoonfuls  of  vine- 
gar, and  the  blood  of  the  carp,  and  let  them  all  stew 
gently  together,  long  enough  to  make  a good  gravy. 
Stew  the  carp  and  the  gravy  together  for  a few  minutes, 
and  serve  the  fish  and  gravy  in  the  same  dish. 

The  two  receipts  given  for  stewing  tench  (i.e,  brown 
and  white)  will  do  also  for  carp,  observing  always  to  save 
and  add  the  blood.  Grarnish  with  fried  oysters,  sippets  of 
toasted  bread,  slices  of  lemon  or  scraped  horseradish, 
according  to  taste ; or  with  the  roe,  alternate  pieces  boiled 
and  fried,  placed  round  the  dish ; serve  very  hot. 

EEIED  CAEP. 

Clean  and  dry  the  fish,  flour  them  well,  put  them  in 
the  pan,  and  fry  them  of  a fine  light  brown.  Lay  them 
on  a cloth  to  drain,  and  fry  some  three-cornered  pieces 
of  bread  and  the  roes.  Serve  the  carp  with  the  roes 
on  each  side  of  the  dish  ; garnish  it  with  the  fried  bread 
and  lemon  in  slices,  and  make  anchovy  sauce,  with  the 
juice  of  a lemon  added,  to  eat  with  it. 

BAKED  CAEP. 

Clean  a brace  of  carp,  butter  a baking-dish  which  is 
long  enough  for  the  fish  to  lie  out  full  length,  and  put 
them  in  it.  Season  them  with  black  pepper,  white 
pepper,  and  a very  little  mace,  cloves,  and  nutmeg ; put 
in  also  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  an  onion,  and  an  anchovy. 
Pour  in  a bottle  of  white  wine,  cover  the  dish  close,  and 
put  it  into  the  oven.  If  the  carp  are  rather  large,  they 
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will  take  an  hour  to  bake  ; but,  of  course,  not  so  long  if 
small.  When  they  are  cooked  enough  take  them  out, 
lay  them  on  another  dish,  keep  them  hot  over  boiling 
water,  covered  close.  Put  the  liquor  from  the  baking- 
dish  into  a saucepan,  give  it  a boil  up,  strain  it,  thicken 
it  with  butter  rolled  in  flour,  let  it  boil  for  a little  while, 
stirring  it  all  the  time;  squeeze  in  the  juice  of  half  a 
lemon,  and  salt  to  taste,  and  skim  off  the  fat.  Pour  the 
sauce  over  the  fish,  lay  the  roes  round,  and  garnish  with 
slices  of  lemon. 


A CAEP  PIE. 

Scale,  gut,  and  clean  a carp.  Take  an  eel,  boil  it  until 
it  is  almost  tender  : pick  off  all  the  meat,  and  make  a 
forcemeat  with  it,  minced  fine,  an  equal  quantity  of  crumbs 
of  bread,  some  sweet  herbs,  grated  lemon-peel,  pepper, 
salt,  grated  nutmeg,  an  anchovy  chopped  up,  a dozen 
oysters  parboiled  and  chopped,  the  yolks  of  three  hard- 
boiled  eggs,  and  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter.  Stuff 
the  carp  with  this.  Put  a good  crust  over  the  pie-dish 
and  lay  in  the  carp.  In  the  meantime  take  the  eel- 
bones,  the  liquor  in  which  the  eel  was  boiled,  with  a 
little  mace,  pepper,  salt,  an  onion,  some  sweet  herbs, 
and  an  anchovy,  and  boil  all  down  to  half  a pint ; strain 
it,  add  to  it  about  a quarter  of  a pint  of  white  wine,  a 
piece  of  butter,  the  size  of  a hen’s  egg,  rolled  in  a little 
flour : boil  all  up  together,  and  pour  it  into  the  pie  for 
gravy.  Put  on  the  top  crust,  and  bake  it  in  a quick 
oven  for  about  an  hour. 

FEEKCH  WAYS  OF  DRESSIIS’G  CARP. 

Por  Cu7ye  au  Cornet  Bouillon^  follow  the  receipt 
given  for  trout  dressed  in  that  manner.  It  may  be 
done  either  as  Cow't  houillon  d*eau  or  au  vin.  (The 
only  difference  with  Court  houillon  hleu  is,  that  the 
marinade  in  which  to  lay  the  fish  under  treatment  is 
very  dark  vinegar,  instead  of  pale.) 

Carpe  a VEtuvee, — Scale  and  clean  the  carp,  and  cut 
it  into  pieces.  Brown  some  butter,  with  a little  flour, 
in  a stew-pan ; put  in  some  small  onions,  some  thyme. 
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parsley,  a laurel  leaf,  a clove  of  garlic,  some  mushrooms 
or  champignons,  and  a little  grated  nutmeg.  Add  to 
these  a small  quantity  of  broth,  and  about  the  same 
of  red  wine.  Put  in  the  carp  and  let  it  stew.  When  it 
is  done,  serve  it  with  toasted  bread  in  the  dish,  and 
with  the  sauce  from  the  stew-pan,  strained,  and  poured 
over  it. 

Carjpe  Frite. — Choose  a small  soft-roed  carp  ; open  it 
down  the  back,  press  it  open  very  flat,  and  take  out  the 
roe.  Plour  both  the  fish  and  the  roe  well,  put  them  in 
a very  hot  frying-pan,  fry  them  of  a fine  colour,  and 
serve  them  with  lemon  juice  squeezed  over  them. 

Marinade  de  Carpe. — Cut  fillets  or  slices  of  carp,  and 
lay  thern  in  a stew-pan.  Sprinkle  over  them  pepper, 
salt,  a little  spice  in  fine  powder,  three  cloves,  an  onion 
sliced,  a sprig  or  two  of  sweet  basil,  and  the  juice  of  a 
lemon — or,  if  you  have  not  that,  a little  vinegar — and 
stir  all  well  about  until  the  fish  thoroughly  imbibes  the 
flavour  of  the  seasoning.  Put  it  over  the  fire,  and  let  it 
three  parts  cook ; then  take  out  the  fish,  drain  it,  flour  it 
or  dip  it  in  batter,  and  fry  it.  Serve  it  with  crisped 
parsley. 

Tench,  eel,  pike,  or  lampreys  may  be  done  in  the  same 
way,  either  whole  or  cut  up,  and  they  can  be  eaten  with 
whatever  sauce  is  preferred. 

Carpe  au  hleu, — Clean  the  carp  well,  but  in  doing  so 
make  as  small  an  opening  as  possible.  Tie  up  the  head, 
place  the  fish  in  a fish-kettle  of  the  right  size,  and  pour 
over  it  half  a bottle  of  boiling  vinegar,  and  add  enough 
red  wine  for  the  carp  to  be  covered  with  the  liquid. 
Put  in  three  onions  in  slices,  two  carrots,  a bunch  of 
parsley,  two  or  three  laurel  or  bay  leaves,  a sprig  of 
thyme,  three  cloves,  pepper  and  salt.  Put  it  over  a slow 
fire,  and  let  it  simmer  gently  for  about  an  hour  (more 
or  less,  according  to  the  size  of  the  carp)  ; take  it  from 
the  fire,  let  it  get  cold  in  the  liquor,  and  serve  it  upon  a 
napkin. 

Any  fish  can  be  dressed  aw  Hew  from  the  same 
receipt. 

Matelote  de  Carpe, — Cut  some  perch,  tench,  eels,  and 
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small  pike,  and  any  fresh-water  fish  you  may  have,  into 
middling-sized  pieces;  parboil  them,  with  some  small 
white  onions,  and  a little  seasoning.  Put  in  the  carp, 
and  the  roes  round ; put  in  some  wine,  and  an  equal 
quantity  of  broth — or,  if  you  have  not  that,  of  water  ; 
add  a piece  of  butter,  rolled  in  flour,  and  bring  the 
kettle  to  the  boil.  When  the  carp  is  half-cooked  put  in 
two  bay  leaves  and  some  toasted  bread,  and  let  the  \ 
kettle  simmer  until  the  cooking  is  completed  and  the  I 
sauce  reduced  ; then  serve  it  very  hot.  | 

Matelote  de  Carpe  a la  Mariniere. — Cut  the  carp  in 
slices,  and  put  it  in  a stew-pan  with  a good  piece  of 
butter,  a bouquet  of  sweet  herbs,  pepper,  salt,  and  half 
a pint,  or  rather  more,  of  red  wine.  Let  it  boil  five 
minutes,  put  in  a large  glass  of  brandy,  set  fire  to  it,  and  8 
let  it  burn  as  long  as  it  will.  In  the  meantime  brown,  in  | 
a frying-pan,  some  small  onions,  add  to  them  some  | 
champignons  or  button  mushrooms,  and  artichoke  bot-  f 
toms.  Serve  the  carp,  put  round  it  sippets  of  toasted 
bread,  and  the  browned  onions,  champignons,  and  arti- 
chokes, and  pour  the  sauce  over  all. 

Carjpe  sur  le  Gril, — When  the  carp  is  scaled,  and 
duly  prepared,  rub  it  over  with  oil,  and  broil  it.  Serve 
it  on  a bed  of  sorrel,  or  with  caper  sauce  in  the  dish ; or  , 
it  may  be  eaten  with  oil  and  vinegar.  For  Carjpe  ala  j 
rnaitre  d'^Jiotel,  cover  the  fish  with  sweet  herbs  minced  | 
fine,  as  well  as  with  the  oil,  and  squeeze  lemon  juice  over  ^ 
before  broiling  it.  i 

Carpe  JFarcie. — Chop  up  some  small  champignons  or  J 
mushrooms,  parsley,  scallions  or  an  onion,  and  the  hard  2 
roe  of  the  carp,  if  it  happen  to  have  one ; half  cook  n 
this  mixture,  and  then  mix  it  up  with  yolks  of  hard-  Jj 
boiled  eggs,  anchovies  chopped  up,  salt  and  pepper. 

If  the  roe  be  soft,  mash  it  up  and  mix  it  in  the  force-  | 
meat  above  mentioned.  Scale,  open,  and  clean  the 
carp,  stuff  it  with  the  forcemeat,  and  sew  it  up.  Foil  j 
the  carp  in  oijed  paper,  and  broil  it.  Place  in  a dish 
some  butter  beaten  up  with  minced  parsley,  pepper, 
and  salt,  and  serve  the  fish  upon  it. 
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STEWED  BAEBEL. 

Scale,  gut,  and  wash  a large  barbel ; wash  it  first 
in  vinegar  and  salt,  and  afterwards  in  plain  water. 
Put  it  into  a stew-pan,  with  eel-broth  enough  to  cover 
it,  three  or  four  cloves,  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  and 
a bit  of  cinnamon.  Let  the  fish  stew  gently  until  it 
is  cooked  enough,  then  take  it  up,  thicken  the  gravy 
with  butter  and  flour,  and  pour  it  over  the  barbel  in 
the  dish. 

Another  way  is,  to  put  it  in  a stew-pan  with  butter, 
pepper,  salt,  sweet  herbs,  mushrooms  or  champignons, 
and  a little  wine.  When  the  fish  is  cooked  enough, 
take  it  up,  and  keep  it  hot.  Boil  the  gravy  to  half  its 
quantity,  thicken  it  with  a piece  of  butter  rolled  in 
flour,  and  pour  it  over  the  fish.  It  can  be  eaten  with 
or  without  shrimp  sauce. 

It  is  very  good  dressed  en  Quatelote,  like  matelote  de 
carpe.  The  largest  barbel  are  the  best. 

MATELOTE. 

Por  a good  matelote,  take  an  eel,  a carp,  a barbel, 
a lamprey,  or  any  mixture  of  fish  you  may  happen  to 
have.  Out  them  up  in  fillets  or  slices,  according  to 
convenience,  and  according  to  the  abundance  and  shape 
of  the  various  fish.  Put  a bottle  of  wine  into  a stew- 
pan,  and  nearly  as  much  broth,  a bouquet  of  sweet 
herbs,  one  or  two  cloves  of  garlic,  pepper,  and  salt. 
Put  in  the  fish,  add  small  onions,  previously  browned, 
and  some  champignons  or  small  mushrooms.  Let  all 
stew  together,  and  thicken  the  sauce  with  butter  rolled 
in  flour.  About  a quarter  of  an  hour,  or  twenty  minutes, 
will  cook  the  fish ; take  it  out  with  great  care  not  to 
break  the  slices  or  fillets,  surround  the  dish  with  sippets, 
and  garnish  with  fine  (;ray-fish  boiled. 

This  is  a capital  dish  to  please  the  angler,  who 
naturally  dislikes  to  see  the  fruit  of  his  sport  lost ; for 
all  kinds  of  fish  will  do  in  it,  and  a very  small  weight  of 
each  sort  may  be  made  available.  Sea-fish,  too,  can  be 
made  into  a matelote ; and  it  may,  in  fact,  be  called  the 
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amateur  angler’s  best  friend — a kind  of  vide  'pouche, 
always  preventing  the  waste  of  his  fish.  Home-made 
wine,  if  good,  and  not  too  sweet,  will  do  for  it. 

GUDGEONS. 

The  pretty  little  gudgeon  is  delicate  eating  : want  of 
size  is  its  great  fault.  They  may  be  simply  fried,  and 
eaten  with  lemon  juice  squeezed  over  them,  or  with  melted 
butter.  They  will  also  answer,  and  repay  the  angler  for 
catching  them,  cooked  after  some  of  the  receipts  given 
for  dressing  smelts. 

EOACH,  DACE,  AND  BEEAH. 

Dace  and  roach  and  fresh-water  bream  are  not 
delicate-eating  fish  ; but  they  may  be  made  nice,  dressed 
after  some  of  the  receipts  for  stewing  with  wine,  and 
other  nice  flavouring.  The  sea-bream,  however,  is  a 
creamy  delicious  eating  fish,  quite  deserving  the  attention 
of  the  menagere  and  cook. 

BOILED  PIKE. 

Thoroughly  clean  and  wash  and  dry  the  pike,  and 
make  a stuffing  of  bread-crumbs,  oysters  chopped  up,  a 
piece  of  lemon-peel  shred  fine,  a lump  of  butter,  a little 
yolk  of  egg,  some  sweet  herbs  minced  fine,  and  pepper 
and  salt.  Stuff  the  pike  with  this,  sew  it  up,  and  boil 
it  in  hard  water,  with  some  salt,  and  a little  vinegar  in 
it.  Put  in  the  fish  when  the  water  boils,  and  if  it  be  of 
middling  size  it  will  be  done  in  half  an  hour.  Garnish 
it  with  pickled  barberries,  and  serve  plenty  of  oyster 
sauce  with  it. 


STEWED  PIKE. 

Brown,  butter,  and  flour  in  the  bottom  of  the  stew-pan, 
and  mix  into  it  about  a pint  of  red  wine.  Add  a bouquet 
of  sweet  herbs,  four  cloves,  a dozen  young  onions  boiled 
tender,  and  sufficient  seasoning  of  pepper  and  salt.  Cut 
the  pike  in  pieces,  put  it  in,  and  let  it  stew  gently  until 
it  is  cooked  enough.  Take  it  out,  and  put  it  to  keep 
hot.  Add  to  the  sauce  two  anchovies  chopped  up,  and 
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a spoonful  of  capers  minced.  Let  it  boil  up  for  a minute 
or  two,  pour  it  over  the  fish,  and  lay  sippets  of  toasted 
bread  round  the  dish. 


BAKED  PIKE. 

Get  a fish  which  is  well  cleaned,  but  which  has  not 
been  cut  open.  Cut  a notch  down  the  back  from  head 
to  tail,  turn  it  round  and  fasten  the  tail  in  the  mouth. 

, To  make  the  forcemeat,  take  some  kidney  fat  of  veal  or 
mutton,  some  fat  bacon  cut  in  dice,  the  roe  of  the  fish, 
whether  it  be  hard  or  soft,  some  green  onions,  some 

' truffles,  or,  if  they  cannot  be  had,  some  mushrooms,  bread- 
crumbs soaked  in  cream  or  milk,  salt,  and  a little  nut- 
meg. Pound  altogether  in  a mortar,  with  the  yolk  of  an 
egg,  and  a piece  of  butter ; and  stuff  the  belly  of  the 
fish,  close  up  the  cut  in  the  back,  and  make  it  nice  and 
even.  Cover  the  pike  well  with  egg  and  bread-crumbs, 
and  bake  it  in  a gentle  oven,  allowing  time  according  to 
its  size.  To  make  sauce  to  eat  with  it,  take  two  or 
three  ladles  of  good  gravy,  put  into  it  three  large  spoon- 
fuls of  capers,  some  parsley  chopped  fine,  the  juice  of 
two  lemons,  and  some  shalot,  minced.  Give  it  a boil 
and  serve  it  hot  with  the  pike. 

I POTTED  PIKE. 

I Scale  and  clean  the  fish,  cut  off  the  head,  split  it  down 
the  back,  and  take  out  the  bone.  Sprinkle  over  the 
inside  some  bay  salt  and  pepper,  roll  it  up  tight,  and 
lay  it  in  the  pot.  Cover  it  close  and  let  it  bake  an  hour. 
Take  it  out,  and  lay  it  on  a coarse  cloth  to  drain,  and 
when  it  is  cold  put  it  into  a pot  that  will  just  hold  it, 
and  cover  it  with  clarified  butter. 

BOASTED  PIKE  OK  MACKEEEL. 

Clean  the  fish  well.  Make  stuffing  with  bread-crumbs, 
four  anchovies,  and  a pint  of  oysters  or  shrimps  chopped, 
parsley,  onion,  and  seasoning  of  pepper,  salt,  nutmeg, 
cloves,  and  mace.  Mix  all  well  with  half  a pound  of 
butter,  stuff  the  fish,  and  put  some  of  the  stuffing  over 
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the  outside.  Put  the  pike  in  a cradle,  and  roast  it, 
hasting  it  unceasingly  all  the  time  it  is  cooking. 

PEEHCH  EECEIPTS  POE  COOKIKO  PIKE. 

Por  dressing  pike  au  hleio  or  au  court  louillon,  let  it 
lie  soaking  in  the  vinegar  which  has  been  poured  over  it 
hot  for  two  or  three  days,  instead  of  only  a few  hours, 
and  then  dress  it  just  the  same  way  as  carp. 

BrocJiet  Farci  et  Roti  a la  Broche.  (Pike  stuffed  and 
roasted  on  the  spit.)— Scale  a fine  pike  and  draw  it  by 
the  gills.  If  it  be  for  an  abstinence  day,  lard  it  with 
fillets  of  anchovy,  and  strips  of  gherkin  or  cucumber ; and 
if  it  be  not  for  a fast  day,  lard  it  with  bacon,  rolling  each . 
little  strip  in  minced  sweet  herbs,  salt,  and  spice.  Stuff 
the  fish  with  nice  forcemeat ; spread  over  a buttered 
paper  sweet  herbs,  not  chopped  up,  spice,  and  salt ; wrap 
the  pike  in  it,  and  roast  it  on  a spit,  basting  it  the 
while  with  butter.  Serve  it  with  well- thickened  piquante 
sauce. 

Brochei  au  Jits.  (Pike  in  gravy.) — Lard  a fine  pike 
with  bacon.  Line  a stew-pan  with  pieces  of  veal  and 
bacon,  lay  the  pike  on  them,  and  cover  it  with  more  veal 
and  bacon.  Let  it  simmer  very  gently  over  a slow  fire 
for  half  an  hour.  Pour  over  it  a pint  of  white  wine, 
and  a little  good  broth,  cover  it  close,  and  let  it  simmer 
until  it  is  done,  and  then  serve  it  in  its  own  gravy. 

Pike  is  also  good  dressed  according  to  several  Prench 
receipts  already  given — d la  mditre  dlwtel^  en  matelotey 
d la  j^oulette^  and  frite. 


GAEEISH. 

The  garfish,  called  ‘‘long  noses”  in  some  localities,  are 
little  appreciated  by  some  on  account  of  their  green 
bones ; but  they  are  said  to  be  very  nice  wLen  well 
cooked.  They  may  be  boiled  and  eaten  with  shrimp 
sauce,  or  broiled  or  fried. 

They  may  also  be  cooked  according  to  the  "Worcester 
receipt  for  stewing  lampreys,  using  good  but  not  sweet 
home-made  wine  instead  of  Madeira ; and  any  of  the 
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Prencli  receipts  for  dressing  eels  may  be  used  for  the 
garfish. 

Perhaps  they  are  best  of  all  dressed  by  means  of  the 
lain-marie  jar.  Cut  them  in  pieces  and^  lay  them  in  a 
dish,  and  put  over  them  either  vinegar,  wine,  or  oil,  with 
minced  sweet  herbs,  pepper,  and  salt,  and  any  fiavouring 
that  may  be  liked  ; when  they  have  lain  an  hour  or  two 
remove  them,  and  the  marinade  in  which  they  lie,  to  the 
lain-marie add  a little  to  the  liquor  if  it  be  thought 
that  more  gravy  will  be  needed,  fasten  the  lid  down  with 
a cloth,  put  the  jar  in  a saucepan  of  w^ater,  and  let  the 
fish  cook  until  it  is  done  enough. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

SKATE,  STIJKaEON,  AKD  EOCK-EISH. 

The  Skate,  one  of  the  largest  fish  that  we  use  for  eating, 
frequents  our  coasts  in  great  numbers,  and  is  caught  in 
spring  and  summer,  when  it  visits  the  shallows,  but  it 
is  best  in  November.  The  female  attains  the  greatest 
size,  and  is  called  a skate-maid.  Prom  the  great  size  of 
the  fish  it  is  cooked  in  pieces,  being  divided  at  the 
fishmonger’s  into  transverse  pieces.  It  is  excellent  eat- 
ing, but  as  it  is  apt  to  be  rather  tough  if  dressed  too  fresh 
it  should  be  two  days  old — not  more.  It  is  often  not  at 
all  a dear  fish. 


boiled  skate. 

The  fish,  however  it  is  to  be  dressed,  must  be  well 
cleaned  from  slime,  and  skinned.  Put  the  pieces  into 
warm  water,  and  after  it  boils,  from  twelve  minutes  to 
twenty,  according  to  their  thickness,  will  cook  them. 
Boiled  skate  may  be  served  with  shrimp  sauce,  oyster  sauce, 
mussel  sauce,  or  plain  melted  butter,  and  the  fish  sauces 
in  bottles.  The  flavour  may  be  improved  if  the  fish  be 
dressed  in  a marinade,  as  described  in  another  chapter. 
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FEICASSEED  SKATE.  L 

When  the  skate  is  cleaned  and  skinned,  put  it  in  a < 
stew-pan,  with  water,  allowing  a quarter  of  a pint  of  j 
water  to  every  pound  of  fish ; put  in  a bunch  of  sweet  J 
herbs,  and  a little  mace,  nutmeg,  and  salt.  Cover  the  I 
stew-pan  close  and  let  it  simmer  for  a quarter  of  an  hour.  J 
Take  out  the  bunch  of  herbs,  and  put  in  a quarter  of  a , j 
pint  of  cream : thicken  the  liquor  with  a piece  of  butter  * 
the  size  of  a walnut,  rolled  in  flour,  stir  in  a glass  of  ‘ 
white  wine,  keep  shaking  the  pan  one  way  until  the 
fricassee  is  thick  and  smooth,  dish  it  up,  and  garnish 
it  with  slices  of  lemon. 

SKATE  WITH  TOMATOES.  J’ 

riour  the  skate  and  fry  it  to  a nice  brown,  and  arrange  ^ 
the  pieces  in  a stew-pan  ; fry  an  onion,  cut  in  very  thin  \ 
slices,  and  some  tomatoes,  and  lay  them  over  the  skate  ; ' 

add  pepper  and  salt  to  taste,  and  water  enough  to  make 
gravy.  Cover  the  stew-pan  close,  and  let  it  simmer  very 
gently  until  it  is  cooked  enough.  If  the  tomatoes  have  ^ 
not  made  the  gravy  thick  enough,  thicken  it  a little  more 
with  arrow-root,  or  flour  if  more  convenient. 

FEIED  SKATE.  4 

When  the  fish  is  cleaned  and  skinned,  cut  it  into  ^ 
pieces  of  convenient  size,  lay  it  in  a dish,  and  pour  over 
it  a little  vinegar,  and  the  same  quantity  of  fish-broth. 

In  half  an  hour  drain  it  well,  and  fry  it.  It  is  nice  j 
eaten  with  chutney  or  any  other  hot  sauce,  or,  if  pre-  j 
ferred,  it  can  be  covered  with  caper  sauce.  J 

Fried  skate  is  also  very  good  eaten  cold.  For  sauce  1 
to  eat  with  it  beat  together  one  part  vinegar  to  two  parts  1 
oil,  add  a small  sprig  of  chervil,  a few  chives,  a bit  of  t 
tarragon,  and  some  cress,  minced  fine,  and  pepper  and 

salt  to  taste.  : 

■ 

FEEHCH  WATS  OF  COOKIKO  SKATE. 

Saie  au  Seurre  Noir, — To  make  leurre  noir,  heat  some 
butter  in  a saucepan  until  it  turns  a bright  brown. 
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Throw  into  it  some  sprigs  of  parsley,  and  let  them  fry 
until  they  are  just  crisp.  Put  the  skate  into  a fish- 
kettle  or  stew-pan,  with  water,  salt,  pepper,  a wineglass 
of  vinegar,  two  large  onions,  and  a bouquet  of  sweet 
herbs  : when  the  fish  is  nearly  cooked  take  it  out,  and 
skin  it.  The  liver  must  go  in  after  the  skate,  as  it  will 
take  only  a very  short  time.  Pull  the  skate  in  pieces, 
arrange  it  in  a dish,  pour  the  heurre  noir  over  it,  and 
garnish  it  with  the  crisped  parsley.  For  rale  a la 
maitre  d^hotel  boil  the  skate  as  for  raie  au  heurre  noir^ 
and  send  it  to  table  upon  sauce  a la  maitre  d'hotel,  made 
by  beating  minced  parsley,  pepper,  and  salt,  into  clarified 
butter,  and  adding,  also  stirred  in  carefully,  a squeeze  of 
lemon  juice,  or  a little  vinegar.  Or  it  may  be  served  upon 
sauce  d la  maitre  d'Mtel  thickened.  Put  the  butter  in 
a saucepan,  with  minced  sweet  herbs,  dust  in  a little 
flour  to  thicken  it,  add  a wineglass  of  water,  pepper  and 
salt,  stir  it  until  it  is  thick  enough,  squeeze  in  some 
lemon  juice,  pour  it  in  the  dish,  and  lay  the  fish  on  it. 

The  Sturgeon  is  a fish  of  great  size,  and  of  course, 
consequently,  is  only  used  in  pieces.  Caviare  is  made 
from  its  hard  roe,  and  isinglass  from  the  thick  air- 
bladder.  The  flesh,  when  fresh,  is  highly  esteemed  for 
the  table,  and  is  also  salted  and  pickled.  It  is  in  season 
during  the  winter  months,  and  it  is  said  that  young 
fish  are  best  for  the  table. 

BOILED  STUEGEOK. 

Cut  or  procure  a fine  well-shaped  piece  of  sturgeon,  find 
a kettle  or  deep  stew-pan  of  appropriate  size,  and  prepare 
the  liquor  in  which  to  boil  it  as  follows.  To  two  quarts 
of  water  put  a pint  of  vinegar,  a stick  of  horseradish,  a 
good  piece  of  lemon-peel,  some  pepper,  a bay  leaf,  and 
a little  bit  of  salt.  Let  the  fish  boil,  or  rather  simmer 
well — for  fish  should  never  boil — and  when  it  is  cooked 
enough  take  it  up.  Before  the  sturgeon  is  done  enough, 
prepare  the  following  sauce  to  eat  with  it.  Put  a good 
deal  of  butter  into  a saucepan  with  a blade  of  mace,  and 
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an  anchovy  beaten  np ; bruise  the  body  of  a crab,  and 
stir  it  into  the  butter,  with  some  shrimps  or  cray-fish,  a 
little  catchup,  and  a little  lemon  juice.  When  the  sauce 
boils  it  will  be  ready ; then  take  up  the  fish,  put  it  to 
drain  for  a few  minutes,  dish  it,  and  serve  the  sauce  in 
a sauce  tureen.  Gramish  the  fish  with  fried  oysters 
and  sliced  lemon. 


TO  DEESS  STUEGEO:^’. 

Take  a fine  piece  of  sturgeon,  wash  it  clean,  and  lay 
it  all  night  in  salt  and  water.  The  next  morning  rub  it 
well  with  strong  vinegar,  and  let  it  lie,  with  the  vinegar 
about  it,  for  two  hours.  Prepare  a kettle  or  stew-pan  of 
appropriate  size,  let  the  water  boil,  and  put  in  it  one 
ounce  of  bay  salt,  two  large  onions,  a few  sprigs  of  sweet 
marjoram,  and  the  fish.  Boil  it  gently  until  it  is  quite 
done  enough,  then  take  it  up,  skin  it,  flour  it  well,  place 
it  before  a good  fire,  and  baste  it  with  butter,  or  good 
dripping,  until  the  whole  surface  is  a bright  brown,  and 
serve  it.  To  make  sauce,  put  a gill  of  white  wine  into 
a saucepan,  with  two  anchovies  chopped  up,  a bit  of 
onion,  a bit  of  lemon-peel,  and  a small  quantity  of  good 
broth.  Thicken  it  with  butter  rolled  in  flour,  stir  in 
some  cream,  and  either  pour  the  sauce  over  the  fish,  or 
serve  it  in  a sauce  tureen.  This  is  the  Eussian  way. 

STEWED  STUEGEOK. 

Cut  some  slices  of  sturgeon,  and  brown  them  in  a 
frying-pan.  With  the  addition  of  some  flour  and  boiling 
water,  make  some  gravy  in  the  frying-pan,  and  put  it 
and  the  fish  into  a stew-pan,  with  an  onion,  a bouquet  of 
sweet  herbs,  pepper  and  salt.  Let  the  sturgeon  stew 
until  it  is  cooked  enough,  dish  it,  strain  the  sauce,  squeeze 
in  the  juice  of  a lemon,  and  pour  it  over  the  fish. 

STEWED  STUEGEOK — AlfOTHEE  WAY. 

Cut  a piece  of  sturgeon  into  nice-sized  slices,  dip  them 
into  vinegar,  dry  them,  flour  them,  and  broil  them. 
Blour  them  again,  arrange  them  in  a stew-pan  of  appro- 
priate size,  and  put  in  enough  good  broth  nearly  to  cover 
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I them.  Let  them  stew  gently  until  they  are  quite  cooked 
enough,  and  the  gravy  diminished.  Thicken  the  gravy 
with  cream,  or  butter  rolled  in  flour,  stir  in  a spoonful 
of  Harvey’s  sauce,  and  a wineglass  of  wine.  Serve  it 
in  the  gravy,  garnished  with  slices  of  lemon,  and  with 
capers  strewed  over  it. 

STUEOEOIf  A LA  PKOYEN^ALE. 

Cut  a piece  of  sturgeon  of  convenient  size,  not  too 
thick,  lard  it  right  through  with  pieces  of  eel  or  of  ham, 
brown  it  either  in  a frying-pan  or  in  the  bottom  of  a 
stew-pan,  with  butter,  parsley,  and  other  sweet  herbs 
minced ; a taste  of  garlic,  pepper,  and  salt.  Let  it  cook 
well  closed  down  in  a stew-pan  over  a slow  fire,  with  two 
or  three  bay  or  laurel  leaves  laid  over  it.  When  it  is 
cooked  enough,  serve  it. 

The  same  sauces  as  those  eaten  with  salmon  may  be 
served  with  sturgeon. 

THE  noa-riSH. 

The  Dog-fish  is  a terrible  enemy  to  the  fishermen, 
from  its  rapacity  among  fish,  and  its  strength  and  violence 
breaking  their  nets.  On  the  coast  it  may  be  bought  for 
almost  nothing,  and  some  use  it  salted  or  soused,  and  say 

I it  is  very  good.  Most  persons,  however,  consider  it  too 
coarse  for  human  food,  and  that  those  who  eat  it  only 
do  so  from  necessity.  In  the  Hebrides,  the  Channel 
j Islands,  on  the  coast  of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  and 
in  some  other  parts,  the  dog-fish  is  offered  for  sale,  and 
eaten. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

ABOUT  THE  MULLETS,  AHD  YAEIOUS  ODDS  AHD  EHDS. 

The  Mullets,  grey  and  red,  are  fish  of  difierent  families ; 
but  as  with  our  fishmongers,  so  with  ourselves  (ladies 
ruling  the  menage)^  they  are  both  mullets,  and  if  they 
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appear  not  side  by  side  upon  our  tables,  they  repose 
there  one  after  the  other ; so  we  shall  consider  them  now, 
one  after  the  other,  in  the  same  chapter. 

The  grey  mullet  keeps  near  shore,  and  it  is  a good  fish 
for  the  angler,  as  it  rises  readily  to  the  fiy.  If  kept  in 
a salt-water  pond,  they  are  very  readily  tamed,  and  can 
be  called  together  to  be  fed  by  a known  sound ; and  if 
enclosed  by  a sweep-net,  they  show  great  ^dgilance  by 
throwing  themselves  over,  and  so  escaping  the  danger  in 
time.  The  best  bait  is  a bit  of  the  fat  intestines  of  fish, 
or  a bit  of  cabbage  boiled  in  broth.  Midsummer  is  the 
breeding  time ; they  are  in  season  in  August,  and  are 
very  nice  firm- eating  fish. 

The  red  mullet  belongs  to  the  perch  family. 

BOILED  MULLET. 

When  the  fish  is  properly  cleaned  and  prepared,  par- 
boil it  in  salt  and  water.  Put  into  a stew-pan  a pint  of 
red  wine,  a little  vinegar,  some  of  the  liquor  in  which  the 
fish  has  been  parboiled,  two  onions  sliced,  a bunch  of 
sweet  herbs,  some  nutmeg,  beaten  mace,  the  juice  of  a 
lemon,  and  two  or  three  anchovies  beaten  up.  Boil  it 
up,  and  then  put  in  the  mullet,  and  let  them  simmer 
gently  until  cooked  enough.  Serve  them  in  a dish  with 
the  sauce  over  them.  Shrimp  or  oyster  sauce  may  be 
served  with  them. 


EEIED  MULLET. 

Score  the  fish  across  the  back,  dip  them  in  butter,  fry 
them  in  butter,  and  serve  them  very  hot  with  anchovy 
sauce,  or  with  plain  melted  butter,  and  essence  of  anchovy 
in  the  fish- sauce  stand. 

BED  MULLET. 

When  this  fish  is  prepared  for  dressing,  it  is  not  to  be 
gutted  like  other  fish,  on  which  account  it  has  often  been 
called  the  sea- woodcock.  They  are  generally  broiled  in 
buttered  paper,  or  they  may  be  put  in  paper  cases  (but- 
tered) on  tart-pans,  and  baked ; or  the  tart-pans  may  be 
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i buttered,  the  fish  laid  on  them,  and  covered  with  buttered 

I paper. 

BEOILED  BED  MULLET. 

Although  the  intestinal  organs  in  this  fish  remain  in- 
tact, the  gills  and  stomach  should  be  extracted.  Then 
fold  the  mullet  in  writing  paper,  with  plenty  of  fresh 
butter  over  it,  and  twist  up  the  ends  to  prevent  its 
escape.  Broil  it  over  a clear  charcoal  fire,  turn  it  often 
from  side  to  side  that  it  may  be  thoroughly  done,  and 
when  it  is  served  send  a pat  of  butter  to  table  with  it. 
It  will  require  no  sauce  or  condiment,  but  a little  salt 
and  cayenne. 

EREIfCH  WATS  OE  DEESSINO  MULLET. 

Dress  the  mullet  au  court  bouillon^  and  serve  them 
with  caper  sauce  over  them : serve  them  a la  maitre 
d'hbtel^  or  let  them  get  cold,  and  eat  them  with  oil  and 
vinegar.  They  are  also  excellent  cooked  au  gratin. 

GEET  GUENET. 

Grrey  G-urnet  are  nice  baked  like  pike  or  haddock. 
They  may  be  skinned  and  fried  or  broiled,  either  floured 
or  covered  with  egg  and  bread-crumbs.  A good  way  of 
cooking  them  is  to  skin  them,  rub  them  with  pepper  and 
salt,  hang  them  up,  stretched  open,  for  four  and  twenty 
hours,  and  then  broil  them. 

; THE  WEASSE,  OE  EOCK-EISH. 

I The  Bock-fish  is  a short  thick  fish,  which  is  very  beau- 
tiful in  the  varied  colour  of  its  scales.  It  is  held  in  little 
estimation  as  a fish  for  the  table,  and  if  simply  boiled  or 
fried  much  cannot  be  said  in  its  favour.  They  are,  how- 
ever, very  good  stewed  with  wine  (good  home-made  wine 
will  do),  according  to  the  receipt  for  stewing  tench,  and 
some  of  the  Drench  receipts  for  dressing  tench  will  do 
also  for  them. 

One  fish  of  this  group  used  to  be  in  high  repute 
among  the  Eomans.  It  is  found  in  the  Greek  seas,  and 
it  is  eaten  at  the  present  time  in  Greece,  served  with  a 
sauce  of  its  own  trail. 
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CHAPTEE  XIII. 

TUETLE. 

A CHAPTEE  on  Turtle,  that  aldermanic  fish,  might  seem  a 
little  out  of  place  in  an  unpretending  work  like  this, 
only  that,  if  information  respecting  it  were  wanted,  it 
might  he  sought  for  far  in  vain,  and  a few  words  about  it 
will  not  take  room  more  wanted  for  other  subjects ; for 
have  we  not  glanced  at  all  the  natives  of  the  deep,  even 
down  to  the  fisher-detested  dog-fish  and  the  adherent 
limpet  ? The  requisite  information  shall,  however,  bo 
condensed  as  much  as  possible. 

A TI7ETLE  COHESE  OE  DI^fNEE. 

Cut  off  the  head  of  the  turtle,  and  take  care  of  the 
blood.  Take  ofi*  the  fins,  and  lay  them  in  salt  and  water. 
Cut  off  the  bottom  shell,  and  cut  off  the  meat  which 
grows  to  it — this  is  the  calipee  of  cookery  books,  or  fowl. 
Take  out  the  heart,  liver,  and  lights,  and  lay  them  by 
themselves.  Take  out  the  bones,  and  the  flesh  out  of 
the  back  shell,  which  is  the  calipash  of  cookery  books 
(qy.  carrapace.)  Cut  the  fleshy  part  into  pieces  about 
two  inches  square,  but  leave  the  fat  part  which  looks 
green ; it  is  called  the  monsieur;  rub  it  with  salt,  and  then 
wash  it  in  several  waters  to  make  it  thoroughly  clean. 
Put  in  the  pieces  that  you  took  out,  with  three  bottles  of 
Madeira,  four  quarts  of  strong  veal  gravy,  a lemon  cut  in 
slices,  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs  (sweet  basil  must  be  one 
of  them),  six  anchovies  washed  and  picked  clean,  a tea- 
spoonful of  cayenne  pepper,  four  ounces  of  beaten  mace, 
a teaspoonful  of  mushroom  powder,  and  half  a pint  of 
essence  of  ham,  if  you  have  it.  Lay  over  it  a coarse 
paste,  and  set  it  in  the  oven  for  three  hours.  When  it 
comes  out  skim  ofi*  the  fat,  and  brown  the  top  with  a 
salamander.  This  is  the  lottom  dish. 
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Blanch  the  fins  in  warm  water,  take  the  thick  large 
parts  and  put  them  in  a stew-pan,  with  three  quarts  of 
strong  veal  grav}^,  a pint  of  Madeira,  half  a teaspoonful 
of  cayenne  pepper,  a little  salt,  half  a lemon,  a little 
beaten  mace,  a teaspoonful  of  mushroom  powder,  and  a 
bunch  of  sweet  herbs.  Let  them  stew  until  quite 
tender,  which  will  be  two  hours  at  least.  Transfer  them 
into  another  stew-pan.  Strain  the  gravy,  thicken  it  with 
flour  and  butter,  and  put  it  to  the  turtle.  TJse  a part  of 
the  veal-like  portion  of  the  turtle,  with  bread-crumbs,  &c., 
and  make  forcemeat  balls.  Take,  then,  a pint  of  fresh 
mushrooms,  or  pickled  mushrooms  if  fresh  ones  are  not 
to  be  had,  and  eight  artichoke  bottoms  boiled  tender  and 
cut  in  quarters;  shake  them  in  a saucepan  over  the  fire 
for  five  minutes,  then  put  in  half  a pint  of  cream,  and 
the  yolks  of  six  eggs,  well  beaten ; shake  it  over  the  fire 
again  until  it  looks  thick  and  white,  but  take  care  that  it 
does  not  boil.  Serve  the  fins  with  the  forcemeat  balls, 
the  mushrooms,  and  the  artichoke  bottoms^  over  and 
around  them.  This  is  the  top  dish. 

When  the  thick  parts  of  the  fins  have  been  taken  for 
the  top  dish,  fry  the  first  joints,  which  will  have  been 
taken  ofi*,  to  a fine  brown.  Put  them  into  a stew-pan 
with  two  quarts  of  strong  brown  gravy,  a glass  of  red 
wine,  the  blood  of . the  turtle,  a large  spoonful  of  lemon 
pickle,  the  same  of  browning,  two  of  mushroom  catchup, 
some  cayenne  pepper  and  salt,  an  onion  stuck  with 
cloves,  and  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs.  Stew  all  over  a slow 
fire  for  two  hours,  and  a little  before  it  is  cooked  enough, 
add  an  ounce  of  morels  and  the  same  of  truffles.  When 
all  are  quite  tender,  transfer  them  into  another  stew^-pan, 
thicken  the  gravy,  strain  it,  and  pour  it  over  them.  Let 
them  have  a boil  up  and  serve  them.  This  is  one  corner 
dish. 

Take  the  chicken  part  of  the  turtle,  cut  it  in  thin 
pieces  like  Scotch  collops,  fry  them  a light  brown,  put 
them  into  a stew^-pan  with  a quart  of  veal  gravy,  and  let 
them  stew  gently  for  a little  more  than  half  an  hour. 
Put  in  the  yolks  of  four  hard-boiled  eggs,  a few  morels, 
and  a dozen  or  tw'O  of  oysters,  and  thicken  the  gravy. 
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Ifc  should  be  neither  white  nor  dark  brown,  but  of  a 
pretty  pale  colour.  Pry  oyster  patties,  and  lay  them 
round.  This  is  a corner  dish  to  match  the  other. 

The  intestines  are  reckoned  the  best  part  of  the 
turtle.  Eip  them  open,  scrape  and  wash  them  tho- 
roughly, rub  them  well  with  salt,  wash  them  again 
through  many  waters,  and  then  cut  them  in  pieces  two 
inches  long.  Scald  the  maw,  or  paunch,  take  off  the  skin, 
scrape  it  well,  and  cut  it  into  pieces  about  half  an  inch 
wide  and  two  inches  long.  Put  this  and  some  of  the 
fishy  part  of  the  turtle  into  two  quarts  of  veal  gravy,  and 
a pint  of  madeira,  add  a little  mushroom  catchup,  some 
shalot,  cayenne  pepper,  and  half  a lemon,  and  stew 
them  gently  for  four  hours,  until  the  gravy  is  almost 
consumed.  Then  mix  fiour  with  a little  veal  gravy,  and 
thicken  the  gravy  with  that.  Put  in  half  an  ounce  of 
morels,  and  some  forcemeat  balls  like  those  made  for  the 
fins ; dish  it  up,  and  brown  it  with  a salamander,  or  in 
the  oven.  This  is  the  third  corner  dish. 

Skin  the  head,  and  cut  it  in  two.  Put  it  into  a kettle 
with  all  the  bones,  the  heart,  and  the  lights,  a gallon  of 
water  or  veal  broth,  three  or  four  blades  of  mace,  one 
shalot,  a slice  of  beef  beaten  to  pieces,  and  a bunch  of 
sweet  herbs.  Let  it  stew,  or  put  it  in  an  oven  for  an  hour 
at  least,  and  strain  off  the  liquor  for  the  soup.  The  centre. 

Take  the  heart  and  lights,  chop  them  very  fine,  and 
put  them  into  a stew-pan,  with  a pint  of  good  gravy. 
Thicken  it  and  serve  it  up,  with  the  head  in  the  middle, 
and  the  liver  fried,  and  laid  round.  Garnish  the  dish 
with  slices  of  lemon.  This  is  the  fourth  corner  dish. 

The  turtle  should  be  killed  the  night  before  you  want 
to  dress  it,  that  all  the  dishes  may  be  set  in  progress  in 
good  time.  Gravy  for  a turtle  of  a hundredweight  will 
take  two  legs  of  veal,  and  two  shanks  of  beef. 

TO  DEESS  A TTJETLE  FOE  COOKING. 

Take  the  opportunity  when  the  head  is  out  to  cut  it 
off,  without  giving  time  for  it  to  be  drawn  in  again  ; this 
should  be  done  the  night  before  it  is  wanted ; and  save 
the  blood.  jS'ext  morning  have  a copper  of  hot  water, 
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and  a famously  sharp,  clean-cutting  knife.  Take  off  the 
fins.  Then  take  off  the  head,  being  careful  to  hit  the 
jeint  exactly,  thereby  avoiding  jags  in  the  flesh.  Cut  the 
hind  fins  at  the  joint,  give  them  a little  twist,  and  they 
will  come  off  easily.  Divide  the  calipash,  or  back  shell, 
from  the  calipee,  or  belly  shell,  at  about  two  inches 
round  the  calipee,  which  is  some  of  the  prime  of  the 
turtle.  Take  out  the  entrails  with  great  care,  not  to 
injure  the  gall.  Throw  the  guts  into  a vessel  of  cold 
water,  wash  them  well,  open  them  from  end  to  end  with 
a penknife,  draw  them  several  times  through  a woollen 
cloth  to  cleanse  them,  and  put  them  into  fresh  cold  water 
ready  for  use.  The  meat  from  the  calipee  should  be  cut 
in  pieces  the  size  of  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  the  lungs, 
kidneys,  &c.,  cleared  from  the  back  shell.  Put  the  shells 
and  fins  into  scalding  w^ater  until  the  scales  can  be 
scraped  off*  with  a knife,  and  all  the  meat  taken  clean 
off*.  Arrange  the  different  parts  of  the  turtle  separately, 
that  they  may  be  ready  as  wanted  for  the  different  dishes. 

TTJETLE  SOUP. 

Cut  up  the  entrails,  and  let  the  bones,  and  other  parts 
intended  for  the  soup,  stew  six  hours,  with  green  onions, 
and  all  sorts  of  seasoning  herbs,  chopped  small  (not 
forgetting  some  sw^eet  basil),  pepper,  salt,  and  cayenne 
to  taste  (not  making  it  excessively  hot),  and  water 
enough.  The  liquor  in  which  the  fins  are  boiled  tender 
can  go  in  too.  Add  the  liquor  to  some  very  strong  veal 
broth,  put  in  a pound  of  butter,  rubbed  down  with  as 
much  flour  as  will  sufficiently  thicken  the  soup ; stir  it 
over  the  fire  for  ten  minutes,  and  add  lemon  juice  and 
Madeira,  according  to  the  quantity.  The  coarse  white 
parts  will  require  cooking  two  hours ; the  green  fat 
should  be  cut  into  pieces  an  inch  and  a half  square,  and 
simmered  in  the  soup  one  hour.  Porcemeat  balls  and 
the  eggs  of  the  turtle  are  to  be  served  in  the  soup. 

LITTLE  EGGS  EOE  TUETLE. 

These  little  eggs  are  to  be  used  in  case  there  are  none 
in  the  turtle,  to  serve  in  the  soup.  Beat  up  in  a mortar 
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three  yolks  of  hard-boiled  eggs,  make  them  into  a paste 
with  the  yolk  of  one  uncooked  egg,  roll  it  into  small  balls, 
and  throw  them  into  boiling  water  for  two  minutes  to 
harden. 


FOECEMEAT  BALLS  FOE  THE  SOUP,  ETC. 

Mince  a portion  of  the  vealy  part  of  the  turtle ; beat 
up,  also,  half  an  anchovy,  a piece  of  celery  boiled  tender, 
and  the  yolk  of  a hard-boiled  egg ; mix  them  well  up 
with  two  tablespoonfuls  of  bread-crumbs,  season  with 
cayenne  pepper,  mace,  salt,  and  white  pepper  ; moisten 
them  with  a little  oyster  liquor,  a lump  of  butter 
warmed,  and  well-beaten  egg,  roll  them  into  balls,  and 
fry  them  in  butter. 

ANOTHEE  EECEIPT  FOE  TUETLE  SOUP. 

Use  no  mixture  of  other  meat  with  the  turtle,  but 
use  any  of  the  coarser  bits  that  can  be  best  spared  for 
the  soup,  and  stew  them  and  some  of  the  entrails  down 
with  a bunch  of  seasoning  herbs,  onions,  pepper,  and 
salt.  If  there  should  be  eggs  in  the  turtle,  stew  them 
in  the  soup  for  four  hours ; if  not,  supply  their  place, 
when  it  is  ready,  with  the  little  eggs  above  mentioned. 
Two  hours  before  the  soup  is  wanted,  put  in  a portion 
of  the  finer  part,  and  one  hour  before,  some  of  the  green 
fat.  Strain  and  thicken  the  soup,  and  serve  it  with  the 
entrails,  some  of  the  finer  part,  and  the  green  fat,  all 
cut  into  small  pieces.  To  three  pints  of  soup,  stir  in 
the  juice  of  half  a lemon,  and  two  glasses  of  Madeira 
just  warmed  in  it,  before  pouring  it  out. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

SHELL-FISH. 

If  Lobsters  are  bought  before  they  are  cooked  they 
should  be  quite  alive.  The  inadvertent  must  be 
aware  of  their  claws,  as  they  pinch  hard.  When 
they  are  lifted  with  the  thumb  and  fingers  across 
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the  back,  do  not  buy  unless  they  move  the  claws  about 
pretty  actively.  When  they  are  bought  ready  boiled, 
lift  up  the  tail,  and  if  they  are  fresh  it  will  fly  back 
with  a spring.  The  male,  or  cock  lobster,  is  said  to  be 
the  best  in  flavour ; it  may  be  known  by  the  narrowness 
of  the  tail,  and  the  two  uppermost  fins  in  it  are  stiff  and 
hard,  whereas  in-  the  female  or  hen  they  are  soft,  and 
the  tail  is  broader.  The  cock  is  generally  smaller 
than  the  hen,  the  flesh  is  firmer,  and  the  shell,  when 
cooked,  of  a deeper  red ; but  the  hen  is  often  preferred 
for  sauce  and  salad,  for  the  sake  of  the  coral  and  berries, 
^.e.,  the  embryo  spawn  inside,  and  more  developed  eggs 
outside.  Always  choose  those  lobsters  which  are 
heaviest  for  their  size. 

BOILED  LOBSTEKS. 

Put  the  lobsters  into  a kettle  of  boiling  water,  with  a 
little  salt  in  it.  A large  lobster  will  take  half  an  hour. 
When  the  lobster  is  taken  up,  tie  a little  piece  of  butter 
or  dripping  in  a bit  of  muslin,  and  just  rub  it  lightly 
over  the  shell  to  make  it  look  bright : oil  does  better. 

Por  roasted  lobster  only  half  boil  it,  rub  the  shell 
with  butter,  set  it  before  the  fire,  and  baste  it  with 
butter  until  it  has  a dark  brown  colour. 

The  Prench  way  of  boiling  lobsters  is  to  put  into  the 
water  in  which  they  are  to  be  cooked  salt,  pepper, 
vinegar,  parsley,  scallions,  or  an  onion,  and  bay  leaves, 
and  to  leave  the  lobsters  in  the  liquor  until  it  is  cold. 

TO  STEW  LOBSTEES. 

Pick  all  the  meat  out  of  the  shell  of  a fine  boiled  lobster, 
or  two  smaller  ones,  and  do  not  break  it  more  than  neces- 
sary. Boil  the  shells  in  a pint  of  water,  with  a blade  of 
mace,  and  some  pepper.  When  all  the  good  is  got  out 
of  the  shells,  strain  off  the  liquor,  put  the  lobster  into 
it,  thicken  it  with  flour  and  butter,  give  it  a boil, 
stir  in  a glass  of  white  wine,  or  two  spoonsful  of  vinegar, 
and  serve  it  up.  Instead  of  the  wine  or  vinegar,  the 
following  may  be  used  if  it  be  preferred, — one  teaspoon- 
ful of  soy,  one  of  Chili  vinegar,  one  of  strong  mushroom 
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catchup,  and  one  of  lemon  pickle.  Shrimps  may  be 
done  in  the  same  way. 

POTTED  LOBSTEES. 

Pick  out  all  the  flesh  of  a boiled  lobster,  beat  it  flne 
in  a mortar,  and  season  it  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  a 
very  little  beaten  mace  and  grated  nutmeg.  Mix  all 
together,  and  while  doing  so  melt  a piece  of  butter  the 
size  of  a walnut,  and  mix  it  in  amongst  the  lobster. 
When  it  is  beaten  to  a paste  put  it  down  tight  in  the 
pot  and  pour  clarified  butter  over  it,  as  thick  as  a crown 
piece. 

Some  persons  keep  the  halves  of  the  tail  and  the 
meat  from  the  claws  whole.  Beat  up  the  remainder 
with  seasoning  enough  for  the  whole,  spread  half  in  the 
pot,  lay  in  the  pieces,  cover  them  with  the  remainder  of 
that  which  is  beaten  up,  and  pour  over  the  clarified 
butter. 

POTTED  LOBSTEES — AKOTHEE  WAT. 

Boil  five  good  lobsters,  and  when  they  are  cold  take 
out  the  meat  of  the  tails  and  claws.  Beat  up  and  mix 
the  eighth  of  an  ounce  of  mace,  a quarter  of  a small  nut- 
meg, one  or  two  cloves,  pepper  and  salt,  and  season  the 
lobster  with  it.  Spread  half  a pound  of  butter  at  the 
bottom  of  a pan,  put  in  the  lobster,  arranging  the  coral 
amongst  it,  and  cover  it  with  half  a pound  more  butter. 
Tie  a paper  over  the  pan,  set  it  in  an  oven,  and  when 
the  lobsters  are  baked  tender  take  them  out  and  lay 
them  to  drain  for  a little  time.  Put  them  down  close 
in  pots,  the  tails  in  halves,  and  the  claws  in  as  large 
pieces  as  can  be,  and  leave  out  the  bits  of  coral,  which 
were  used  only  to  give  colour  to  the  butter.  Put  in  some 
of  the  red  butter  from  the  baking-dish  in  pieces,  place  the 
lobsters  before  the  fire  for  it  to  melt  in  amongst  them, 
and  let  it  cool.  Melt  a little  white  wax  with  the  re- 
mainder of  the  butter,  and  cover  the  tops  with  it. 

LOBSTEE  PATTIES  TO  GAEKISH  PISH. 

Pick  out  all  the  meat  of  a lobster,  and  take  also  the 
berries.  Mix  them  well  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
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crumbs  of  bread,  season  it  with  pepper  and  s^t,  mix  in 
some  butter,  and  divide  it  into  little  cakes.  Either  dip 
them  in  batter  and  fry  them,  or  put  them  into  a very 
thin  crust  and  bake  them. 

LOHSTEE  PIE. 

Boil  two  or  three  lobsters,  take  out  the  meat  of  the 
tails,  and  cut  it  in  pieces.  Take  out  the  spawn  and  the 
meat  of  the  claws,  beat  it  well  in  a mortar,  and  season  it 
with  pepper,  salt,  two  spoonfuls  of  vinegar,  and  a little 
essence  of  anchovy.  Stir  in  half  a pound  of  clarified 
butter,  some  fine  bread-crumbs,  and  the  yolks  of  ten 
eggs,  or  fewer  if  preferred.  Cover  the  dish  with  a puff 
paste,  lay  in  the  tails  and  the  seasoned  meat  over,  put 
on  the  cover,  and  bake  the  pie  in  a slow  oven. 

LOBSTEE  PIE  WITH  OTSTEES. 

Take  out  the  meat  from  two  or  three  boiled  lobsters 
and  cut  it  up  into  large  pieces.  Set  a puff  paste  round 
the  edge  of  the  dish,  put  in  a layer  of  lobster,  then  a 
layer  of  oysters,  strewing  amongst  them  bread-crumbs, 
thin  slices  of  butter,  pepper,  and  salt.  Continue  alter- 
nate layers  of  lobster  and  oysters  until  the  dish  is  full. 
Then  take  the  red  part  of  the  lobsters,  pound  it  fine, 
mix  it  with  crumbs  of  bread  and  a little  butter,  make  it 
into  small  balls,  fry  them,  and  lay  them  all  over  the  pie. 
While  all  this  is  being  done  boil  the  lobster  shells  and 
small  pickings  with  a pint  of  water  (seasoned  with  pepper 
and  salt),  strain  it,  put  the  oyster  liquor  to  it,  thicken  it 
a little,  and  fill  up  the  pie  with  it.  Put  on  the  crust 
and  bake  it  until  the  top  is  cooked  enough,  when  it  will 
be  done.  Slices  of  any  boiled  or  fried  fish  may  be  used 
instead  of  lobster,  in  which  case  a little  gravy  must  be 
made  of  the  trimmings. 

LOBSTEE  SALAD. 

Pick  all  the  meat  out  of  the  lobster.  Thoroughly  beat 
the  yolks  of  two  new-laid  eggs,  beat  in  made  mustard  to 
taste,  and  continuing  to  beat  them  drop  in  three  table- 
spoonfuls of  salad  oil ; add  whatever  fiavouring  may  be 
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preferred,  a taste  of  Chili  vinegar,  and  some  salt.  Mix 
in  six  tablespoonfuls  of  vinegar,  and  the  soft  part  of  the 
lobster.  Moisten  the  remainder  of  the  lobster  with 
this,  and  lay  it  at  the  bottom  of  the  bowl,  cut  up  the 
lettuce,  take  care  that  it  is  well  rolled  over  in  the  dress- 
ing, and  put  it  over  the  lobster.  Mustard  can  be  left 
out  if  it  is  not  liked.  The  above  quantity  is  gi^en  for 
the  proportions,  and  can  be  increased  according  to  the 
lobster  employed. 

A SECOND  LOBSTEE  SALAD. 

To  make  the  dressing,  beat  three  new-laid  eggs  tho- 
roughly, and  mis  in  gradually  half  a pint  of  salad  oil ; 
beat  in  half  a pint  of  vinegar  or  less,  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
made  mustard,  cayenne  pepper,  and  salt.  Wash  three 
fine  white  lettuces,  and  drain  them  dry ; cut  them  up 
with  the  meat  of  two  large  lobsters,  or  of  four  smaller 
(which  is  better),  adding  a sprig  or  two  of  mint  if  the 
flavour  be  not  disliked.  Cut  up  also  three  hard-boiled 
eggs,  and  slice  about  half  a root  of  beet.  A deep  dish  is 
prettier  to  use  than  a salad  bowl ; mix  all  the  ingre- 
dients well  together  on  the  dish,  and  let  them  lie  on  it  ^ 
heaped  up  in  the  middle,  pouring  in  dressing  enough  to 
moisten  all  thoroughly,  and  to  collect  in  the  dish  below. 
Sprinkle  the  spawn  and  coral  over  the  top.  AVhen  the 
lobster  salad  is  well  mixed  it  must  also  be  well  helped,  'x 
with  due  care  that  each  person  has  sufficient  lobster 
with  the  green. 

The  lettuces  should  not  be  cut  up  until  the  salad  is  ^ 

going  to  be  eaten ; if  it  be  not  convenient  to  do  the  final  £ 

mixing  then,  it  is  better  to  mix  the  dressing  with  the 
lobster,  and  to  let  some  one,  when  the  time  arrives,  ar- 
range the  lettuce  round  it,  cut  in  quarters.  Above  all  i 

things,  take  care  that  the  lettuce  is  not  flagged  at  the  ! 

time  the  salad  is  eaten.  i 

1 

LOBSTEE  EN  EEMODLADE.  '£ 

Divide  the  lobster  down  the  middle,  pick  out  the  | 
meat  and  beat  it  up  with  a tablespoonful  of  made  mus-  m 
tard,  parsley  minced  fine,  and  salt.  Pepper  the  berries,  ■ 
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moisten  them  with  oil  and  vinegar,  and  serve  them  as 
sauce  to  the  lobster. 

TO  BOIL  PRAWNS  AND  SHRIMPS. 

Boil  them  in  water  without  salt ; a few  minutes  will 
cook  them  enough.  Drain  them  in  a colander,  put  them 
in  a dish,  sprinkle  salt  amongst  them,  and  stir  them  well 
about,  that  it  may  spread  equally  to  all. 

Eor  buying  shrimps,  if  uncooked  and  fresh,  they  are 
quite  lively  enough  to  tell  the  tale.  If  they  are  cooked 
they  must  be  fragrant,  firm,  stiff*,  and  bright  in  colour. 

STEWED  PRAWNS  OR  SHRIMPS. 

Pick  about  two  quarts  of  prawns  or  shrimps  from  the 
shells,  and  put  the  heads  and  shells  into  a stew-pan  with 
a pint  of  white  wine,  or,  if  that  be  not  convenient,  a pint 
of  water,  with  a little  ffavouring  of  soy,  catchup,  lemon 
pickle.  Chili  vinegar,  or  whatever  sauce  from  the  bottles 
you  may  prefer,  with  a blade  of  mace.  When  there  is 
no  more  good  to  be  got  out  of  the  shells,  stir  them  up 
well,  and  strain  off  the  liquor.  Eeturn  it  to  the  stew- 
pan,  put  in  the  prawns  or  shrimps,  and  add  half  a small 
nutmeg  grated,  and  salt  to  taste.  Thicken  the  liquor 
with  butter  rolled  in  flour.  Toast  a thin  round  of 
bread,  not  too  crisp,  cut  it  into  six  pieces,  lay  it  close 
together  at  the  bottom  of  the  dish,  pour  the  prawns 
or  shrimps,  with  their  sauce,  over  it,  and  serve  very  hot. 
If  the  shells  are  boiled  in  water,  a glass  of  wine  may  be 
put  to  the  stew  before  serving  it. 

That  nice  fresh-water  lobster,  the  cray-fish,  may  be 
done  in  the  same  way.  In  their  case  the  claws  should 
be  laid  round  the  dish  for  garnish  (and  use  too),  and 
after  the  gravy  is  made  the  children  of  the  family  will 
not  despise  the  picking  of  the  heads  for  tea  or  breakfast. 

CURRIED  PRAWNS  OR  SHRIMPS. 

Shell  a pint  of  prawns  or  a quart  of  shrimps.  Eub 
down  two  ounces  of  butter  with  two  spoonfuls  of  curry 
powder,  add  an  onion  shred  fine,  let  them  stew,  and 
then  put  in  the  prawns  or  shrimps.  Have  ready  some 
spinach,  cooked  without  water,  stir  it  in,  and,  if  necessary 
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to  prevent  its  burning,  put  a little  liquor  made  by 
boiling  the  heads  and  shells.  Serve  the  curry  very  hot. 

A better  curry  may  be  made  by  adding  the  curry 
powder  and  a little  chopped  spinach  to  stewed  prawns 
or  shrimps. 


SHEIMP  PIE. 

Pick  the  shrimps,  and  boil  the  heads  and  shells  in  as 
little  water  as  possible  for  gravy.  Season  the  shrimps 
with  mace  and  a clove  or  two,  and  a little  salt  if  it  is 
wanted,  and  mix  in  an  anchovy  or  two  minced.  Spread 
some  butter  at  the  bottom  of  a pie-dish,  and  then  put  in 
the  shrimps;  pour  in  a little  sharp  white  wine,  and  some  of 
the  gravy  from  the  heads,  and  cover  the  pie  with  a light, 
thin  crust.  Put  it  into  the  oven  until  the  crust  is  cooked . 

POTTED  SHEIMPS. 

Shell  the  shrimps,  season  them  with  pepper,  salt,  and 
just  a taste  of  pounded  cloves,  and  put  them  down  tight 
in  the  pots ; the  closer  the  better,  as  it  is  not  well  for 
the  butter  to  run  in  between  them  too  much.  Put  a 
little  butter  over  them.  Set  them  for  a few  minutes 
into  a moderate  oven,  and  when  they  are  cold  just  cover 
them  over  with  clarified  butter. 

CKAT-EISH  OE  PEAWNS  IK  SATOTJET  JELLY. 

Stew  a gang,  i.e,  four  calves’  feet,  in  two  quarts  of 
water  until  they  are  all  to  pieces,  and  the  liquor  reduced 
to  one  quart,  run  it  through  a jelly  bag  twice,  and  set  it 
aside  for  use.  Spread  some  slices  of  lean  veal  and  ham 
at  the  bottom  of  a stew-pan,  with  a little  carrot,  turnip, 
and  an  onion,  and  let  it  draw  over  a slow  fire  until  the 
meat  is  very  brown.  Add  pepper,  mace,  and  salt  to  taste, 
the  liquor  from  the  calves’  feet,  and  some  isinglass  or 
gelatine,  if  it  be  likely  that  the  jelly  may  not  be  stiff. 
Let  all  boil  together  ten  minutes.  Beat  up  the  whites 
of  three  new-laid  eggs,  strain  the  jelly,  skim  off  the  fat, 
and  beat  the  whites  of  eggs  into  it ; and  strain  it  again 
and  again  until  it  is  clear. 

Pour  the  jelly  into  a bowl  or  shape  little  by  little, 
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arranging  the  cray-fish  or  prawns  prettily  in  it  as  you 
go  on,  and  turn  it  out  the  next  day.  The  jelly  must  be 
bright  and  clear,  and  it  makes  a very  pretty  supper 
dish. 

CRABS. 

Crabs  are  boiled  like  lobsters.  Put  them  into  a kettle 
of  water,  with  some  salt  in  it,  and  let  a large  crab  boil 
half  an  hour ; those  which  are  smaller  not  so  long. 

If  they  are  bought  uncooked  choose  those  which  are 
weighty  for  their  size,  and  lively.  When  they  are  taken  up 
by  the  cart,  the  legs  should  move  about  lustily.  In  buying 
crabs  already  cooked  judge  the  best  by  weight,  by  the 
stiffness  of  the  joints,  eyes,  and  little  flap  beneath, 
which  should  spring  back  when  raised.  If  they  are 
light  in  weight  they  are  likely  to  be  watery,  and  if  they 
are  stale  the  joints  of  the  claws  are  not  stiff,  and  the 
eyes  are  dead  and  loose. 

Many  persons  are  fond  of  a dressed  crab  for  luncheon, 
supper,  or  a substantial  tea.  Pick  out  all  the  meat 
from  a fine  large  crab  with  a silver  fork,  take  out  the 
meat  of  the  claws  and  cut  it  up,  take  out  the  contents 
of  the  cart,  and  mix  all  up  together.  Make  dressing 
after  one  of  the  receipts  given  for  lobster  salad,  mix 
enough  with  the  crab  to  flavour  it  thoroughly,  put 
it  back  into  the  cart,  piling  it  up  in  the  centre,  and 
garnish  round  the  edge  with  sliced  lemon  cut  in 
quarters. 

BUTTERED  CRAB. 

Pick  the  meat  out  of  a large  crab,  cut  it  into  small 
pieces,  and  mix  all  well  together  with  bread-crumbs  and  a 
little  minced  parsley,  equal  to  a third  of  the  crab  in 
quantity : mix  in  bits  of  butter  here  and  there,  season 
it  with  pepper,  salt,  and  cayenne,  to  taste,  pack  it  into 
the  cart,  and  squeeze  over  it  the  juice  of  a lemon,  or 
drop  in  a spoonful  of  lemon  pickle  or  vinegar.  Cover 
the  top  with  a thick  layer  of  bread-crumbs,  put  small 
bits  of  butter  all  over,  and  bake  either  in  a moderate 
oven  or  before  the  fire. 

n 
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CEAB  PATTIES. 

Pick  out  tte  meat  of  a crab,  beat  the  solid  parts  in  a 
mortar,  season  with  pepper  and  salt,  mix  all  thoroughly 
together  with  a few  crumbs  of  bread,  warm  it  with  a 
little  gravy,  thickened  with  cream  or  butter,  add  a 
spoonful  of  wine,  and  when  it  is  warm,  some  lemon-juice. 
Pill  some  ready  baked  oyster  patty  cases  with  the  mix- 
ture, and  serve  them  up  hot. 

OYSTEES. 

If  oysters  are  kept  in  the  house  before  they  are 
wanted  for  use,  they  may  be  laid  in  a pan,  sprinkled 
with  flour  or  oatmeal,  and  covered  with  water,  made 
about  as  salt  as  the  sea  with  common  salt.  Eenew  the 
water  every  day.  If  the  shells  are  dirty  when  they  are 
brought  in,  clean  them  well  with  a birch-broom  and 
several  changes  of  water.  They  are,  however,  much  best 
when  fresh  from  the  sea,  the  fresher  the  better.  Oysters 
when  first-rate  are  hard  to  open,  from  the  shell  nipping 
quite  tight.  The  art  of  opening  oysters  is  to  insert  the 
knife  promptly  and  dexterously,  and  to  avoid  splintering 
the  shell ; a second  attempt  is  sure  to  result  in  a splin- 
tered shell  and  a spoiled  oyster.  Never  let  them  be 
opened  until  just  the  time  they  are  wanted.  In  England 
we  serve  with  them  only  pepper,  salt,  and  vinegar,  and 
bread  and  butter;  brown  bread  is  best.  In  France  they 
are  sometimes  accompanied  by  little  saucers  containing 
shalots  and  fines  Jierhes  minced  and  mixed  with 
vinegar.  In  London  they  are  in  season  from  the  5th 
of  August  to  the  end  of  April;  in  Prance  from  Sep- 
tember ; and  with  us,  connoisseurs  do  not  think  them 
good  until  that  month,  and  say  they  should  never  be 
eaten  except  when  there  is  an  r in  the  month.  ' 

SCALLOPED  OYSTEES. 

To  scallop  oysters  is  the  simplest  way  of  cooking  them, 
and  if  they  are  done  simply,  and  not  too  much,  there  is 
nothing  more  strengthening  for  an  invalid.  Open  the 
oysters,  and  if  any  bits  of  shell  hang  about  them  just 
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take  them  off  with  the  knife,  or  rince  them  in  their  own 
liquor,  but  do  not  on  any  account  dip  them  in  water. 
Leave  each  oyster  in  its  own  deep  shell,  sprinkle  over  it 
a little  pepper  and  salt  and  some  crumbs  of  bread,  and 
lay  little  bits  of  butter  at  the  top.  Arrange  the  shells  in 
a dish  and  put  it  in  the  oven,  or  in  a dutch-oven  before 
the  fire.  When  the  oysters  are  thoroughly  hot,  they  are 
done. 

To  give  the  dish  a better  look  than  when  the  oysters 
are  served  in  their  own  shells,  some  persons  use  scallops 
of  silver  or  earthenware,  which  are  much  larger.  Lay  in 
a layer  of  oysters,  season  them  a little  with  pepper  and 
salt,  strew  some  bread-crumbs  over,  put  some  bits  of 
butter  about  them,  then  more  oysters,  seasoning,  bread- 
crumbs, and  butter,  and  so  on  till  the  shell  is  full.  Put 
them  in  a dutch-oven,  and  when  they  are  hot  and 
plump,  serve  them.  Those  who  do  not  appreciate  the 
full  oyster  fiavour  can  cut  oif  the  beards. 

EEENCH  SCALLOPED  OTSTEES. 

Throw  the  oysters  into  boiling  water  over  the  fire,  and 
let  them  just  bubble  up,  not  boil;  roll  them  in  butter 
with  minced  parsley,  pepper,  and  lemon-juice ; make  some 
of  the  deep  shells  quite  clean,  arrange  the  oysters  three 
or  four  in  each,  put  them  on  the  gridiron,  and  the 
moment  the  liquor  bubbles  at  the  side,  take  them  up 
and  serve  them. 

Another  way  is  to  open  some  large  oysters  in  the  deep 
shells,  put  over  each  a little  moUre-d' hotel  sauce  cold, 
place  them  on  the  gridiron,  and  serve  them  the  moment 
the  liquor  boils. 


EOASTED  OTSTEES. 

Take  the  oysters  from  the  shells  and  put  them  into  tin 
scallops,  six  in  each,  with  their  own  liquor,  a little  pepper 
and  butter.  Put  them  on  a gridiron  over  a clear  fire, 
and  when  they  are  plump  and  quite  hot,  squeeze  a little 
lemon-juice  over  them,  serve  them,  and  let  them  be  eaten 
very  hot.  To  be  eaten  in  perfection  they  should  be  done 
in  the  room  where  they  are  eaten. 

H 2 
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PEIED  OTSTEES. 

Choose  the  largest  oysters,  take  them  out  of  the  shells. 
Mix  a little  grated  nutmeg,  pounded  mace  (if  the  flavour 
be  liked),  and  salt,  with  some  flour:  dip  the  oysters 
singly  into  this,  and  fry  them  in  lard  to  a nice  brown 
colour.  Serve  a lemon  cut  in  halves  with  them. 

Another  way  is  to  dip  them  in  batter  and  fry  them. 
To  make  the  batter,  take,  for  a quarter  of  a hundred 
large  oysters,  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  beat  in  a little  nut- 
meg, mace,  salt,  and  a tablespoonful  of  flour.  Dip  each 
oyster  in  this  and  fry. 

STEWED  OTSTEES. 

Strain  the  liquor  of  the  oysters,  to  make  sure  it  is 
quite  clean ; put  it  into  a stew-pan  with  a little  beaten 
mace,  thicken  it  with  flour  and  butter,  and  let  it  boil 
three  or  four  minutes.  In  the  meantime  toast  bread, 
and  lay  it  in  three-cornered  bits  round  the  dish  intended 
for  the  oysters.  Put  into  the  stew-pan  a spoonful  of 
cream,  and  the  oysters,  shake  them  round,  and  let  them 
stew  until  they  are  quite  hot,  but  do  not  let  them  boil, 
or  they  will  be  hard  and  small. 

Mussels  and  cockles  are  good  done  in  the  same  way, 
but  they  must  be  previously  boiled  enough  to  open  the 
shells. 


STEWED  OTSTEES,  A SECOITD  WAT. 

Open  the  oysters,  strain  the  liquor  clean,  and  put  into 
it  as  many  bread-crumbs  as  will  make  it  pretty  thick. 
Boil  it  well,  put  in  a lump  of  butter,  pepper,  and  salt, 
give  it  another  boil  up,  put  in  the  oysters,  give  them  a 
single  boil,  and  serve  them. 

This  too  is  a good  way  of  dressing  mussels  and  cockles. 
Leave  out  the  bread-crumbs  and  add  a glass  of  white 
wine  just  before  you  take  it  off  the  fire,  and  it  makes  a 
nice  fish  sauce. 


TO  STEW  LAEGE  OTSTEES. 

Cut  off  the  beards,  cover  the  oysters  with  water  in  a 
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stew-pan,  and  let  them  get  hot ; take  care  they  do  not 
boil.  Take  out  the  oysters,  put  in  the  beards,  with  sea- 
soning, boil  them  well,  and  take  them  out.  Thicken  the 
sauce,  put  in  the  oysters  and  make  them  hot,  and  serve 
them  on  a toast. 


PEICASSEED  OYSTERS. 

Put  some  butter  into  a stew-pan,  with  a slice  of  ham, 
a bunch  of  parsley  and  other  sweet  herbs,  and  an  onion 
stuck  with  two  cloves.  Let  them  stew  over  a slow  fire 
for  a few  minutes,  and  then  add  a little  flour,  some  broth, 
and  a piece  of  lemon-peel.  Put  in  the  oysters,  and  let 
them  simmer  until  they  are  thoroughly  hot.  Thicken 
the  fricassee  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg  beaten  up,  a little 
cream,  and  a bit  of  butter,  take  out  the  ham,  bunch  of 
herbs,  onion,  and  lemon-peel,  add  a squeeze  of  lemon- 
juice,  give  the  whole  a shake,  let  it  just  simmer,  and 
serve  it. 


RAGOUT  OP  OYSTERS  AKD  CHESTNUTS. 

In  opening  the  oysters  save  all  the  liquor.  Make 
a thick  batter  with  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  half  a nut- 
meg grated,  a little  lemon-peel  minced  very  fine,  a 
good  deal  of  minced  parsley,  a spoonful  of  the  juice  of 
spinach,  two  spoonfuls  of  cream  or  milk,  and  flour.  Dip 
the  oysters,  one  by  one,  into  this  batter,  roll  them  in 
bread-crumbs,  fry  them  with  butter  quickly  to  a bright 
brown,  and  set  them  before  the  fire  to  keep  hot.  Have 
ready  as  many  chestnuts  as  oysters,  shelled  and  skinned, 
and  fry  them  in  the  batter.  Pour  the  fat  out  of  the 
pan,  dredge  some  flour  over  it,  rub  a piece  of  butter 
over  it  with  a spoon,  put  in  the  oyster  liquor,  a bit  of 
mace,  the  chestnuts,  and  half  a pint  of  white  wine.  Let 
them  boil,  thicken  the  liquor  with  the  yolks  of  two  eggs 
beaten  up  with  four  spoonfuls  of  cream,  and  when  it  is 
thick  pour  it  over  the  oysters. 

‘ INDIAN  CURRIED  OYSTERS. 

Open  100  large  oysters  into  a basin  without  losing 
their  liquor.  Put  a lump  of  butter  into  a stew-pan. 
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when  it  boils  fry  in  it  a large  onion  cut  in  thin  slices, 
add  more  butter,  and  two  or  three  tablespoonfuls  of 
curry  powder.  When  these  are  well  mixed  add 
gradually  some  hot  water  or  broth,  cover  the  stew-pan, 
and  let  the  liquor  boil  up.  Put  in  the  meat  of  a cocoa- 
nut  rasped  fine,  and  a sour  apple  chopped.  Let  all 
simmer  until  the  apple  is  dissolved,  then  thicken  it  well 
with  flour,  and  season  with  salt  to  taste.  Let  it  boil 
five  minutes.  Have  ready  a vegetable  marrow  boiled 
nearly  tender ; cut  it  into  bits,  and  put  it  in,  with  a 
tomato  or  two.  Then  put  in  the  oysters,  with  their 
liquor,  and  the  milk  of  the  cocoanut.  Let  all  stew 
gently  for  a few  minutes,  add  the  juice  of  a lemon,  and 
serve  the  curry,  with  a dish  of  rice. 

OYSTER  LOAVES. 

Have  ready  some  little  round  loaves.  Take  a round 
piece  out  of  the  top  of  each,  and  scoop  out  the  crumb. 
Put  the  oysters  in  a stew-pan  with  their  liquor,  half  the 
crumb  from  the  loaves,  and  a large  piece  of  butter. 
Let  them  stew  five  or  six  minutes,  stir  in  a spoonful  of 
cream,  fill  the  holes  in  the  loaves,  fit  in  the  tops  again, 
and  put  them  into  an  oven  to  crisp. 

OYSTER  PATTIES. 

Make  with  pufi*  paste,  round  pieces  of  crust  to  keep 
the  centre  hollow,  little  cylindrical  cases,  about  the 
shape  and  size  of  Neufchatel  cheeses,  and  bake  them. 
These  cases  for  oyster  patties  can  be  bought  ready 
baked  at  the  pastrycook’s.  To  prepare  the  oysters  for 
filling  them,  take  ofi*  the  beards,  cut  them  in  pieces,  put 
them  in  a small  stew-pan,  with  a little  seasoning  of  nut- 
meg, pepper,  and  salt,  a bit  of  lemon-peel  minced  as  fine 
as  dust,  a little  cream,  and  a little  of  the  oyster  liquor. 
Simmer  all  for  a few  minutes,  and  fill  the  patties. 
Those  who  find  it  difficult  to  shape  the  upright  cases, 
can  use  flat  tin  patty-pans  instead. 

OYSTER  PIE. 

Parboil  some  veal  sweetbreads  and  cut  them  in  slices; 
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season  them,  and  as  many  oysters  as  will  be  about  the 
same  in  quantity,  with  pepper,  salt,  and  mace.  Lay 
the  slices  of  sweetbread  and  the  oysters  in  a dish  in 
alternate  layers,  pour  in  gravy  made  with  half  veal 
broth  and  half  the  oyster  liquor,  put  on  a very  thin 
crust,  and  bake  it ; it  will  only  take  just  time  enough  to 
bake  the  crust.  When  it  comes  out^pf  the  oven  pour 
in  a little  more  gravy  made  of  oyster  liquor,  white 
gravy,  and  a little  cream,  and  put  in  very  warm,  but 
not  boiling. 

PICKLED  OYSTERS. 

Open  the  largest  and  finest  oysters  you  can  get,  and 
wash  them  clean  in  their  own  liquor  only^  caught  in  a 
basin  for  that  purpose,  and  to  save  it.  Any  which  get 
cut  in  opening  should  be  put  aside  for  eating  at  once. 
Let  the  liquor  stand  to  get  clear ; pour  olf  the  clear 
part  with  a steady  hand,  and  mix  with  it  equal  parts  of 
Burnet’s  vinegar  (or  any  equally  good)  and  Lisbon 
wine  (for  the  wine,  any  good  home-made  wine  which  is 
sweet  enough,  and  not  too  sweet,  will  do) . Add  a blade 
of  mace,  a little  grated  nutmeg,  a little  whole  white 
pepper,  and  a little  salt.  Boil  it  five  or  six  minutes, 
skim  it,  and  then  put  in  the  oysters,  and  let  them 
plump,  but  take  care  that  they  do  not  boil ; take  them 
out  and  put  them  into  wide-mouthed  bottles  or  narrow- 
topped  jars.  When  they  are  cold,  and  the  liquor  is  cold, 
pour  it  over  them,  let  the  liquor  stand  a full  half-inch 
above  the  oysters ; and  if  they  are  wanted  for  keeping 
for  more  than  a week  or  so,  pour  rendered  mutton  suet 
on  the  top,  and  tie  the  bottles  down  with  bladder. 

PICKLED  OYSTERS,  A SECOND  WAY. 

Be  careful  not  to  cut  or  break  the  oysters  in  opening, 
save  all  the  liquor  in  a basin,  rinse  the  oysters  clean  in  it, 
let  it  settle,  pour  it  off  clear,  and  boil  it  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  vinegar,  or  less  according  to  taste,  pepper, 
salt,  and  spice  to  taste.  When  it  has  boiled  long  enough 
to  get  the  taste  of  the  spice,  put  in  the  oysters,  and  let 
them  simmer  very  gently  until  they  plump  up,  and 
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take  care  they  do  not  boil.  Put  them  into  bottles  or 
jars,  and  pour  the  liquor  over  them  when  it  is  cold.  Tie 
down  with  bladder  and  white  leather. 

HiriTRES  EN  MARINADE. 

Put  the  oysters  (out  of  their  shells)  in  cold  water, 
over  the  fire,  and,  when  it  boils,  take  them  out  and 
throw  them  into  cold  water,  and  then  lay  them  out  upon 
a cloth  to  dry.  Spread  them  on  a dish,  sprinkle  them 
with  epper,  salt,  and  a little  grated  nutmeg ; squeeze 
lemon-juice  over  them,  let  them  lie  a little  time,  dip 
them  in  batter,  and  fry  them. 

MUSSELS  AND  COCKLES. 

Clean  the  shells  well  with  repeated  washings,  but  do 
not  keep  them  longer  than  necessary  in  water,  as  it  is 
not  their  nature  to  remain  immersed,  and  stew  them  with 
a small  quantity  of  boiling  water.  The  saucepan  should 
be  covered,  and  shaken  continually  while  they  cook,  that 
they  may  be  done  equally ; when  the  shells  open  they 
are  done.  Mussels  and  cockles  must  always  be  boiled 
in  this  way  (to  facilitate  getting  them  out  of  the  shells) 
before  dressing  them  other  ways,  as  it  would  be  too 
troublesome  to  free  them  from  the  shells,  small  as  they 
are,  with  the  knife  as  we  do  oysters.  In  boiling  mussels 
put  a silver  spoon  in  with  them,  and  if  it  turns  black  do 
not  eat  them.  Eat  boiled  mussels  very  hot,  and  take 
care  to  pick  out  the  beards. 

STEWED  MUSSELS. 

Among  the  receipts  given  for  cooking  oysters  are 
several  which  will  do  well  for  mussels,  and  this  bivalve, 
whenjine^  is  so  very  good,  wholesome,  and  nourishing,  that 
it  really  deserves  better  treatment  at  the  hand  of  the 
cook  than  it  generally  gets. 

Clean  the  shells  thoroughly  with  repeated  washings, 
and  cook  them  until  they  open,  as  mentioned  above. 
Pick  them  out  of  the  shells,  and  as  you  do  so,  save  the 
liquor  that  runs  from  them,  and  pick  out  from  each  one 
the  little  hairy  appendage  to  be  found  at  the  root  of 
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the  little  member  shaped  like  a tongue.  To  a quart  of 
mussels,  thus  prepared,  put  half  a pint  of  the  liquor 
saved,  and  if  there  is  not  enough  of  it,  eke  out  the 
quantity  with  a little  of  the  liquor  in  which  they  were 
boiled,  poured  olF  clear.  Put  in  a blade  of  mace,  thicken 
it  with  a piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  let  them  stew 
gently  for  a few  minutes,  and  serve  them  on  toast. 

EAGOUT  OE  MUSSELS. 

Take  the  mussels  out  of  the  shells , pick  off  the  beards, 
and  in  doing  so  save  the  liquor.  Choose  a stew-pan  of 
appropriate  size,  and  put  into  it  a piece  of  butter,  a few 
mushrooms  chopped,  a little  parsley  minced,  and  some 
grated  lemon-peel.  Stir  all  together,  pour  in  some 
gravy,  season  it  with  pepper  and  salt,  thicken  it  with 
flour,  and  give  it  a good  boil  up.  Put  in  the  mussels 
and  their  liquor,  stir  all  up,  let  the  mussels  get  hot,  and 
serve  them. 


PICKLED  MUSSELS. 

When  the  mussels  are  cooked,  take  them  out  of  the 
shells,  pick  off  the  beards,  and  put  them  into  a wide- 
mouthed bottle,  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  equal  parts 
of  vinegar  and  their  own  liquor,  strained  clear.  They 
are  nice  either  to  eat  cold  or  warmed  in  a frying-pan. 
Put  some  of  the  liquor  into  a small  frying-pan,  with 
parsley  minced,  pepper,  and  salt.  Thicken  it  a little 
with  a bit  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  and  put  the  mussels 
in  long  enough  to  get  hot. 

Another  way  to  eat  them  is  to  dip  them  in  milk,  roll 
them  in  seasoned  bread-crumbs,  and  fry  them  brown. 
Lay  them  in  a dish  before  the  tire  to  keep  hot,  pour  some 
of  the  liquor  into  the  frying-pan,  season  it  more  if  neces- 
sary, thicken  it  with  bread-crumbs  and  butter,  and  pour 
it  hot  over  the  mussels.  Mussels  which  have  not  been 
pickled  may  be  done  in  the  same  way. 

SCALLOP  PISH. 

The  scallop  of  the  cookery  books,  the  common  scallop, 
or  St.  James’s  cockle,  is  delicious  when  well  dressed : so 
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mucli  so  that,  when  cooked  artistically,  they  have  been 
called,  after  the  celebrated  gastronome.  Quins.  Do 
not  boil  or  scald  the  shells  to  get  out  the  fish,  but  open 
them  with  a knife,  and  take  out  the  scallops  as  we  do 
oysters.  Cover  them  with  egg,  roll  them  in  bread- 
crumbs well  seasoned  with  minced  parsley,  pepper,  and 
salt,  and  fry  them.  Put  them  to  keep  hot,  dredge  fiour 
enough  into  the  frying-pan  to  take  up  the  grease,  mix 
in  water  enough  for  gravy,  season  with  pepper  and  salt, 
thicken  it  a little  more  if  it  requires  it,  make  the  scallops 
hot  in  it,  and  serve  them  and  the  gravy  together.  Lemon 
pickle  or  other  fiavouring  may  be  added. 

They  are  also  very  nice  fioured  and  fried  and  then 
stewed ; which  is  convenient  when  we  buy  more  than 
enough  for  present  use,  a thing  that  may  often  happen,  ^ 
as  they  are  only  occasionally  brought  to  our  markets, 
and  then  often  in  great  abundance. 

SCALLOPED  SCALLOPS. 

Take  them  out  of  the  shells,  cut  off  the  beards,  and 
cut  each  into  about  four  pieces.  Pry  bread-crumbs, 
with  butter,  pepper,  and  salt,  until  they  are  brown,  put 
in  the  scallops,  and  fry  them  and  the  bread-crumbs  for 
three  minutes,  shaking  the  frying-pan  all  the  time. 
Pack  them  nicely  into  the  shells,  brow  n the  tops,  and 
serve  them. 


BAKED  SCALLOPS. 

Take  the  scallops  out  of  their  shells,  and  beard  them 
or  not,  according  to  fancy.  Season  fine  bread-crumbs 
with  pepper  and  salt,  and  lay  them  a quarter  of  an  inch 
thick  at  the  bottom  of  a pie-dish ; spread  the  scallops 
over,  cover  them  with  more  bread-crumbs,  put  thin 
slices  of  butter  over  the  surface,  and  bake  them  in  a 
moderate  oven.  They  will  take  from  twenty  minutes  to 
half  an  hour. 


THE  OEMEB  OE  SEX-EAB. 

The  ormer  or  sea-ear,  the  ormier  of  the  Prench,  Saliotis 
tuberculata,  is  excellent  when  properly  prepared  and 
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cooked,  and  otherwise  quite  the  contrary.  It  is  much 
eaten  in  the  Channel  Islands,  and  is  excellent  in  flavour, 
very  nourishing,  and  abundant  in  the  markets  there  at 
the  right  state  of  the  tide. 

The  main  things  to  make  ormers  good  and  good- 
looking,  are  to  bestow  on  them  sufficient  beating  and 
cleaning.  First  remove  the  stomach  and  head  of  each 
neatly  with  a knife,  lay  the  fish  for  a little  time  in  soda 
and  water,  scrub  the  surface  clean  with  a hard  brush 
like  a scrubbing-brush,  and  wash  it  well  in  repeated 
waters,  taking  care  that  all  black  appearance  is  removed, 
and  that  the  fish  looks  white  and  delicate  as  a chicken. 
Thorough  hard  beating  with  a rolling-pin  must  then 
break  down  the  hard  fibre  of  the  foot,  i.e.^  the  round 
piece  in  the  middle,  and  make  it  tender,  and  the  ormers 
will  be  ready  for  cooking.  Either  flour  them,  or  cover 
them  with  egg  and  bread-crumbs,  and  fry  them : unlike 
bivalves  they  require  a good  deal  of  cooking.  When 
they  are  fried,  gravy  can  be  made  in  the  frying-pan, 
either  flavoured  with  lemon  pickle  or  other  flavouring 
or  not,  at  pleasure,  and  poured  over  them,  or  they  may 
be  eaten  without  gravy. 

They  also  make  a capital  stew.  After  they  are  floured 
and  fried,  make  a nice  gravy,  and  let  them  stew  in  it 
until  they  are  quite  tender. 

More  elaborate  dishes  may  be  made  with  omers,  after 
the  receipts  given  for  cooking  oysters,  always  remem- 
bering that  they  must  have  much  instead  of  very  little 
cooking  ; and  they  are  excellent  curried. 

PEEIWINKLES  AND  WHELKS. 

All  univalves  of  this  kind  require  thorough  cleansing 
with  scrubbing  and  repeated  washings  before  they  are 
cooked.  Throw  them  into  plenty  of  boiling  water,  and 
let  them  simmer  for  five  minutes,  then  take  out  one, 
and  if  it  leaves  the  shell  readily  (with  the  dexterous 
persuasion  of  a pin)  they  are  done  enough.  Some  put 
two  or  three  bay-leaves  into  the  water,  but  these  give 
a flavour  that  many  dislike — all  a matter  of  taste,  of 
course.  When  they  are  cooked,  strain  them  and  throw 
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them  into  salt  and  water,  more  or  less  strong  according 
to  taste. 


LIMPETS. 

Clean  them  thoroughly ; throw  them  into  boiling 
water,  and  let  them  stew  until  they  are  quite  ready  to 
leave  the  shells.  Turn  them  out,  and  rinse  out  the 
stew-pan  ; separate  them  from  the  shells,  put  them  back 
into  the  stew-pan,  pour  off  clear  and  clean  enough  of  the 
liquor  to  cover  them  and  allow  for  waste,  let  them  stew 
four  hours,  adding  a little  salt,  and  turn  them  out  to  get 
cold  in  the  liquor.  As  with  ormers,  there  is  a little  sac 
to  be  removed  in  eating  them. 

Several  dishes  can  be  made  of  the  stewed  limpets, 
according  to  the  receipts  given  for  dressing  mussels. 

The  people  of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall  make  limpet- 
pie,  and  think  it  very  good. 


CHAPTEE  XV. 

FISH  sotrps. 

As  I had  occasion  to  remark  in  my  first  chapter,  it  is  a 
great  mistake  in  those  whose  circumstances,  or  wishes, 
render  it  advisable  to  use  as  stock  the  liquor  in  which 
meat  has  been  boiled,  to  throw  away  that  which  has 
cooked  fish.  The  addition  of  the  skeleton  of  the  fish  (if 
the  bones  are  not  picked),  of  any  remains  there  may  be, 
of  a cow-heel,  or  of  some  fish  which  may  happen  to  be 
plentiful  at  the  time,  with  onions,  herbs,  vegetables, 
seasoning,  and  thickening,  and  that  excellent  addendum 
to  fish  soup,  a little  good  milk,  will  make  from  it  soup 
that  would  not  disgrace  any  dinner-table.  The  liquor 
from  plaice  and  mackerel,  as  well  as  that  from  turbot 
and  other  high-class  fish,  may  be  turned  to  good  account ; 
and  for  children  especially  nothing  is  more  wholesome 
than  good  conger  or  other  fish  soup.  This  as  regards 
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economizing  remains.  There  are  many  fish  soups  (be- 
sides conger  soup)  which  are  really  recherche  dishes,  and 
which  especially  readily  come  to  the  rescue  when  the 
menage  requires  a good  white  soup. 

OYSTER  SOUP. 

Take  a pound  of  skate,  two  or  four  fiounders,  according 
to  their  size,  and  a small  eel  or  two ; cut  them  up,  put 
them  in  a saucepan,  with  the  beards  of  the  oysters  and 
plenty  of  water  to  cover  them,  season  with  pepper,  salt, 
grated  nutmeg,  and  mace,  and  put  in  an  onion  stuck 
with  six  cloves,  a head  of  celery  cut  up,  two  parsley 
roots  sliced,  if  they  are  at  hand,  and  a bunch  of  sweet 
herbs.  Cover  the  saucepan  tight,  let  the  contents  sim- 
mer for  a full  hour  and  a half,  strain  it  clear  and  thicken 
it  a little  with  eggs  thoroughly  beaten  up.  At  the  last 
put  in  half  a hundred  of  oysters  and  their  liquor,  and 
serve  the  soup  as  soon  as  they  are  quite  hot  and  plump. 

Another  way  is  to  prepare  the  stock  as  above,  and 
then  to  beat  up  in  a mortar  a quart  of  oysters,  with  the 
yolks  of  six  hard-boiled  eggs,  season  them  with  pepper, 
salt,  and  nutmeg,  and  when  the  stock  boils  to  stir  them 
in,  and  let  all  boil  together  until  it  is  of  the  thickness  of 
cream  : serve  very  hot. 

A MORE  SIMPLE  RECEIPT. 

Stew  any  small  fish  you  may  have,  slices  of  skate  or 
any  fish  which  may  happen  to  be  plentiful,  for  some 
hours,  until  there  is  no  goodness  left  in  the  fish.  Strain 
it,  season,  flavour,  and  thicken  it,  and  before  dinner-time 
open  a quarter  of  a hundred  oysters,  and  put  them  in  ; 
when  they  are  hot  and  plump  serve  the  soup.  Anchovies 
and  other  things  to  fiavour  may  be  used,  if  they  are 
liked. 


LOBSTER  OR  CRAY-FISH  SOUP. 

Boil  lobsters  or  cray-fish  and  pick  out  all  the  meat, 
and  break  up  the  shells  small  in  a mortar;  six  small 
lobsters,  or  the  same  proportion  of  larger  ones,  or  of 
cray-fish,  wiU  do.  Put  the  broken  shells  into  four  quarts 
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of  water,  with  a bit  of  meat  of  any  sort,  a pint  of  green 
peas,  a turnip,  a carrot,  an  anchovy  chopped  up,  a little 
thyme,  and  seasoning  of  mace,  cloves,  pepper,  and  salt. 
Stew  them  over  a slow  fire  until  there  is  no  goodness  left 
in  the  shells,  and  the  meat  is  quite  to  rags ; strain  off*  the 
liquor,  put  in  the  lobster  or  cray-fish  cut  small,  with  the 
coral  if  there  be  any.  Let  it  boil  a little  time,  thicken 
it  with  butter  rolled  in  flour,  stir  it  well  and  let  it  sim- 
mer a few  minutes.  Fry  a French  roll  brown  on  all 
sides,  lay  it  in  the  tureen,  pour  the  soup  on  it,  and  serve 
it  very  hot. 


EEL  SOUP. 

Allow  a pound  of  eels  for  every  pint  of  soup.  Cut 
up  the  eels,  and  to  every  pound  of  fish  put  a quart  of 
water,  a crust  of  bread,  an  onion,  a blade  of  mace  (if 
liked),  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  and  seasoning  of  pepper 
and  salt  to  taste.  Cover  the  kettle  close,  and  let  it  stew 
until  the  liquor  is  reduced  half.  Put  toasted  bread  cut 
into  dice  into  the  tureen,  and  strain  the  soup  over  it. 
This  is  excellent  for  strengthening  invalids : it  may  be 
made  not  quite  so  strong. 

The  above  receipt  may  be  followed,  varying  the  kind 
of  fish  used  at  pleasure  and  convenience.  That  given  for 
conger-eel  soup  also  may  be  used  for  other  kinds  of  fish. 

For  brown  soup  fry  the  fish  and  vegetables  very  brown 
to  begin  with. 


PLATH  FISH  SOUP. 

Good  soup  may  be  made  of  any  fish  which  happens  to 
be  plentiful  and  cheap,  and  may  also  be  made  available 
for  using  up  the  odds  and  ends  of  the  angler’s  basket ; 
clearing  off  with  advantage  any  which  may  not  be  con- 
sidered sufficiently  delicate  in  sort  or  abundant  in 
quantity  to  dress  other  ways.  The  French — who  make 
excellent  fish  soups — reckon  as  many  pounds  as  there  are 
persons  to  partake  of  it.  Skate,  flat-fish,  congers,  dace, 
roach,  or  any  common  fish  will  do,  and  the  following  will 
be  found  good  receipts : — 


FISH  SOUPS. 


Ill 


No.  1. — Stew  six  pounds  of  fish  with  a couple  of  car- 
rots, some  white-hearted  lettuces  pulled  leaf  from  leaf, 
leeks  and  onions  to  taste,  and  a handful  of  sorrel,  in 
water  enough  to  cover  them,  until  all  are  boiled  to  rags ; 
then  add  water  enough  to  make  the  quantity  of  soup 
required,  and  some  to  spare  for  waste,  and  let  it  simmer 
on,  closely  covered,  for  an  hour.  Cut  up  all  kinds  of 
vegetables,  fry  them  in  dripping  until  they  are  brown, 
strain  off*  the  soup,  put  it  and  the  fried  vegetables  to- 
gether, season  with  pepper,  salt,  and  two  cloves,  and 
simmer  it  for  half  an  hour.  Put  a French  roll  into  the 
tureen,  thicken  the  soup  with  three  new-laid  eggs  well 
beaten  up,  or  some  fiour,  and  pour  it  over  the  roll. 

No.  2. — Boil  the  fish  with  carrots,  turnips,  leeks, 
onions,  &c.,  until  all  will  pulp  through  a sieve.  Boil  old 
peas,  dry  or  green,  pulp  them  also,  and  add  to  the  rest, 
them  and  the  liquor  they  were  boiled  in.  Add  milk  or 
cream  to  taste,  pepper  and  salt ; let  the  soup  boil  enough, 
keeping  it  stirred,  and  at  the  last  boil  young  green  peas 
until  quite  tender,  allowing  a pint  to  a good  tureenful  of 
soup. 

No.  8. — Take  skate,  fiounders,  and  eels,  cut  them  up, 
and  if  they  are  for  brown  soup  fry  them  brown  in 
dripping,  if  for  white  soup  put  them  into  the  kettle 
without  frying ; season  them  with  mace,  pepper  and  salt ; 
put  in  also  an  onion  stuck  with  three  cloves,  a head  of 
celery,  two  parsley  roots  cut  up,  and  a bunch  of  sweet 
herbs  ; cover  the  kettle  close  and  let  it  simmer  two  hours, 
thicken  the  soup  by  dusting  in  a little  dry  fiour,  if  it 
require  it,  and  serve  it. 

SKATE  SOUP. 

Make  the  stock  by  boiling  down  the  skate  with  onions, 
pepper,  salt,  and  spice  (if  approved)  to  taste.  Strain  off 
the  broth,  and  boil  in  a tureen  of  soup  an  ounce  of  ver- 
micelli until  it  is  tender.  Beat  up  the  yolks  of  two  eggs, 
beat  into  them  half  a pint  of  cream  or  good  milk,  stir 
them  into  the  soup  near  but  not  on  the  fire,  until  they 
thicken  it  enough,  and  serve  it  poured  over  a hot  French 
roll,  laid  in  the  tureen. 
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MIJLLAGATAWNEE  FISH  SOUP. 

Slice  four  onions  and  two  shalots  very  thin,  and  fry 
them  brown.  Cut  fillets  of  fish  of  any  kind,  season  them 
with  white  pepper,  spread  the  onion  and  shalots  at  the 
bottom  of  a stew-pan,  and  the  fish  over,  and  let  them 
simmer  for  an  hour,  taking  care,  of  course,  that  they  do 
not  burn.  Take  all  the  fillets  out  separately,  fiour  them, 
put  them  back,  add  two  tablespoonfuls  of  curry  powder, 
one  of  turmeric,  some  salt,  and  two  quarts  of  stock, 
which  may  have  been  made  in  the  meantime  from  the 
bones  of  the  fish.  Let  all  simmer,  closely  covered,  for 
three-quarters  of  an  hour.  If  hot  things  are  liked,  add 
cayenne  pepper  to  taste,  when  it  is  served  stir  in  the 
juice  of  half  a lemon,  and  serve  boiled  rice  to  eat  with  it. 

FISH  SOUP  WITH  FORCEMEAT  BALLS. 

Pound  up  in  a mortar  half  a pound  of  any  small  fish 
boned,  half  a pint  of  shelled  shrimps,  some  minced 
parsley,  and  the  crumb  of  a stale  roll  soaked  in  milk ; 
season  the  mixture  with  mace,  pepper,  and  salt,  and 
make  it  up  into  balls  with  an  egg  well  beaten  up.  Stew 
down  fish  enough  to  make  a tureen  of  good  broth ; let 
all  that  can,  be  pulped  through  a sieve,  season  it,  thicken 
it,  make  the  forcemeat  balls  hot  in  it,  and  serve  it. 

Conger  eel  will  make  this  soup  very  well,  choosing  the 
tender  meaty  bits  to  pound  for  the  forcemeat  balls. 


CHAPTEE  XVI. 

SAUCES  IK  STORE. 

There  are  some  bottled  fish  sauces  which  are  such 
general  favourites,  that  every  family  should  keep  them 
in  the  store  closet,  ready  for  use  when  wanted.  Chief 
among  them  are  soy  and  essence  of  anchovy.  The  first 
is  a most  useful  flavourer  to  gravies  and  sauces,  mixed 
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with  other  flavourings  in  sufficient  quantity  to  give  rich- 
ness, but  not  enough  to  make  its  own  peculiar  flavour 
perceptible.  Anchovy  sauce  is  generally  brought  to 
table,  that  persons  who  fancy  it  may  please  their  own 
palates. 

Other  bought  sauces  and  condiments  useful  to  keep, 
are  Harvey’s  sauce.  Beading  sauce,  Worcester  sauce, 
capers,  curry  powder,  and  cayenne  pepper.  . 

Home-made  flavoured  vinegars  which  are  sure  to  be 
called  into  frequent  requisition  are  garlic  vinegar,  shalot 
vinegar,  tarragon  vinegar,  celery  vinegar,  cress  vinegar, 
capsicum  vinegar,  and  Chili  vinegar.  Fill  the  bottles 
two-thirds  with  the  root,  or  seeds  bruised,  the  fruit,  or 
the  leaves,  for  the  particular  vinegar,  fill  up  with  vinegar, 
cork  tight,  and  shake  often  until  the  flavour  is  strong. 
It  is  superfluous  to  say  the  roots  are  used  for  garlic  and 
shalot  vinegar,  the  seed  for  celery  and  cress  vinegar,  the 
fruit  for  capsicum  and  Chili,  and  the  leaves  for  tarragon 
and  other  herb  vinegars.  Introduce  no  second  flavour : 
the  mixture  of  flavour  must  be  left  to  the  skilful  cook. 

Other  sauces,  which  can  be  made  at  home  better  than 
those  which  are  bought,  are  catchups,  tomato  sauce,  and 
lemon  pickle.  Home-made  chutney  too  is  very  good. 

MTJSHEOOM  CATCHUP. 

Get  flne- grown,  fresh-gathered  mushrooms,  break  them 
up,  and  sprinkle  a good  handful  of  salt  over  every  layer. 
Let  them  lie  for  all  the  j nice  to  run  out,  stirring  them 
up  often,  but  put  no  water.  When  the  juice  has  run 
out,  strain  it  olF,  and  boil  it  well,  with  very  little  ginger, 
and  quantum  suff.  of  pepper.  It  is  a mistake  to  give 
mushroom  catchup  all  kinds  of  flavourings,  as  it  is  the 
full  flavour  of  the  mushroom  which  it  is  all-important  to 
preserve,  and  in  using  it  the  cook  can  add  the  spices 
her  dish  requires.  All  that  is  necessary  or  good  to 
make  the  catchup  keep  is  to  put  salt  and  pepper  enough. 
A matter  of  yet  greater  importance  is  to  use  the  pure 
juice  without  water,  as  any  mixture  of  water  spoils 
the  flavour  and  the  keeping  too.  There  is  no  better 
sauce  for  fried  or  broiled  fish  than  a little  really  good 
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mushroom  catchup,  aud  nothing  else;  and  mixed  with 
equal  parts  of  soy  and  lemon  pickle  it  makes  a delicious 
flavouring  for  any  sauce  or  gravy.  Make  it  a quartette 
with  a fourth  equal  part  of  red  wine,  and  “ it’s  no  ill,”  as 
the  Scot  says. 


WALNUT  CATCHUP. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  better  walnut  catchup  than  the 
liquor  from  pickled  walnuts.  AYalnuts  rob  the  vinegar 
of  its  acid  very  completely,  and  then  suffer  for  want  of 
the  keeping  property  which  they  have  consumed,  whereas 
catchup  is  the  better  for  not  being  too  acid.  Take  out 
the  old  vinegar  and  bottle  it  for  catchup,  and  put  fresh 
vinegar  to  the  walnuts,  and  two  good  ends  are  gained. 

The  next  best  is  : put  walnuts  into  a stone  jar,  cover 
them  wuth  very  strong  vinegar,  and  let  them  stand  for 
six  months  ora  year,  but  look  at  them  now  and  then  and 
All  up  with  vinegar,  when  necessary.  Then  take  out  the 
liquor,  and  to  every  quart  put  a clove  of  garlic,  two 
ounces  of  anchovies,  half  a pint  of  red  wine,  a little  salt, 
and  mace,  cloves,  allspice,  long  pepper,  and  black  pepper, 
of  each  a quarter  of  an  ounce.  Boil  all  together  until 
the  catchup  has  the  full  flavour  of  the  spice,  let  it  get 
cold,  and  bottle  it. 

Another  way  is  to  grind  the  green  walnuts  in  a mill, 
or  pound  them  in  a mortar,  and  squeeze  out  the  juice 
through  a coarse  cloth.  To  every  gallon  of  juice  put  a 
pound  of  anchovies,  a pound  of  bay  salt,  four  ounces  of 
allspice,  two  ounces  of  long  pepper,  two  ounces  of  black 
pepper,  mace,  cloves,  and  ginger,  an  ounce  of  each,  and 
a stick  of  horseradish.  Boil  all  down  until  reduced 
nearly  half,  let  it  get  cold,  bottle  it,  and  in  three  months 
it  will  be  fit  to  use. 


TOMATO  SAUCE. 

Tomato  CatcTiu'p. — This  and  the  two  following  receipts 
are  copied  from  a good  authority.  Take  six  pounds  of 
tomatoes,  sprinkle  them  with  salt,  let  them  remain  for  a 
day  or  two,  then  boil  them  until  the  skins  will  separate 
easily ; press  them  through  a colander  or  coarse  sieve, 
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leaving  tlie  skins  behind.  Put  into  the  liquor  a handful 
of  shalots,  a pint  of  Chili  vinegar,  a pint  of  wine,  salt, 
pepper,  cloves,  ginger  and  allspice.  Boil  all  together 
until  a third  is  wasted,  bottle  it,  and  when  it  is  cold, 
cork  the  bottles  very  well.  Shake  it  before  using  it. 
Good  either  as  sauce  or  for  flavouring. 

Tomato  Marmalade. — Take  fine  ripe  tomatoes,  cut 
them  in  halves,  and  squeeze  out  the  juice.  Put  them  in 
a preserving-pan,  with  a few  peach-leaves,  a clove  of 
garlic,  some  slices  of  onion  or  shalot,  and  a bundle  of 
parsley.  Stevv  them  until  they  are  sufficiently  done, 
pulp  them  through  a sieve,  and  boil  them  down  like 
other  marmalade,  adding  salt.  Put  them  into  small  jars, 
pepper  the  tops,  and  pour  clarified  butter  over.  Eat  it 
with  fish,  &c.,  or  stir  the  contents  of  a small  pot  into 
the  gravy  of  stews  or  fricassees. 

Belsize  Tomato  Sauce. — Slice  tomatoes  in  a jar,  and 
sprinkle  salt  over  every  layer  of  slices.  Place  the  jar 
in  a warm  place  by  the  fire,  stir  the  contents  pretty 
often  for  three  days,  and  let  it  remain  untouched  for 
twelve  days.  Press  out  the  juice,  and  boil  it  with  mace, 
pepper,  allspice,  ginger,  and  cloves.  There  should  be  two 
ounces  of  spice  to  a quart  of  juice,  the  pepper  and  all- 
spice greatly  predominating.  At  the  end  of  three  months 
it  should  be  boiled  up  with  fresh  spice. 

TOMATO  VINEGAE. 

Quarter  three  dozen  fine  tomatoes,  but  leave  the 
bottoms  undivided ; rub  half  a pound  of  salt  over  them, 
place  them  in  a wide-mouthed  jar,  in  a cool  oven,  or  by 
the  side  of  the  fire,  for  a day  or  two.  Add  a little  mace, 
cloves,  and  grated  nutmeg ; slice  in  a clove  of  garlic, 
sprinkle  in  half  a pint  of  mustard  seed,  and  pour  over  all 
two  quarts  of  boiling  vinegar ; tie  a bladder  over  the 
jar,  and  let  it  remain  five  or  six  days  more  by  the  fire, 
shaking  it  well  every  day.  Put  it  by  in  the  same  jar  as 
long  as  convenient,  and  when  you  wish  to  bottle  it,  press 
out  all  the  liquor,  let  it  stand  several  hours  to  clear,  and 
then  bottle  the  clear,  and  keep  that  which  is  not  quite 
clear  for  present  use. 
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Tomato  vinegar  and  tomato  sauce  should  both  be 
kept  in  store,  as  the  sub-acid  flavour  is  sometimes  an 
improvement  in  the  dishes  in  which  it  is  used,  whereas 
at  other  times  we  require  the  flavour  of  the  tomato  un- 
mingled with  acid. 

LEMOH  PICKLE. 

Grate  off  the  rind  of  twenty  lemons,  or  pare  it  off  so 
thin  as  to  cut  through  the  little  globules,  grating  or 
cutting  it  into  a small  quantity  of  vinegar,  to  be  added  to 
the  lemon  pickle  with  the  vinegar.  Cut  the  lemons  in 
quarters,  leaving  the  bottoms  whole ; rub  over  them 
equally  half  a pound  of  bay-salt,  and  put  them  into  a 
stone  jar  in  a cool  oven,  or  on  the  hob  by  the  fire,  until 
the  juice  is  dried  into  the  peels.  Then  put  in  amongst 
them  a blade  of  mace,  a few  cloves  beaten  fine,  some 
grated  nutmeg,  a clove  of  garlic  peeled  and  sliced,  and 
half  a pint  of  mustard  seed  bruised,  and  pour  over  all 
two  quarts  of  boiling  vinegar.  Close  the  jar  well,  let  it 
stand  in  its  warm  place  five  or  six  days,  shaking  it  up 
every  day  ; tie  it  down  tight  with  a bladder,  and  put  it 
by  for  three  months,  to  take  off  the  bitter.  After  this 
it  may  be  bottled  when  convenient.  Put  all  into  a hair 
sieve,  and  squeeze  out  the  liquor ; let  the  liquor  stand 
until  the  next  day,  and  bottle  the  fine.  Let  the  re- 
mainder stand  two  days,  bottle  the  fine  part,  and  repeat 
the  same  until  all  is  bottled.  A little  will  not  hurt  the 
colour  of  white  sauce,  and  it  is  capital  for  flavouring 
stews  and  ragouts,  and  also  makes  a very  nice  fish  sauce. 
In  using  it  lor  flavouring,  put  it  in  before  the  gravy  is 
thickened,  especially  if  cream  be  used,  lest  the  sharpness 
should  make  it  curdle. 


CHUTISFT. 

Pare  and  core  a quarter  of  a pound  of  sharp  apples, 
weigh  the  same  quantity  of  tomatoes,  raisins,  figs,  brown 
sugar  and  salt.  Pound  them  in  a mortar,  and  pound 
and  mix  with  them  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  Chilis  or 
cayenne  pepper,  the  same  of  powdered  ginger,  half  an 
ounce  each  of  garlic  and  shalots.  Mix  all  well  together 
in  a large  jar,  put  in  three  pints  of  vinegar  and  one  of 
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lemon-juice,  and  stand  the  jar  where  it  will  be  in  heat 
amounting  to  130°  Fahrenheit,  for  a month,  stirring  it 
twice  a day.  If  sour  apples  are  not  to  be  had,  sour 
gooseberries  will  do,  but  not  nearly  so  well.  The  top 
liquor,  or  quihi,  may  be  poured  off  and  bottled  : it  is  an 
excellent  fish  sauce.  The  thick  part  is  the  chutney,  and 
should  be  put  into  wide-mouthed  bottles.  Both  are 
excellent  for  flavouring  sauces  or  gravies,  or  to  eat  as 
sauce. 


BEOWNTNU. 

Beat  fine  four  ounces  of  refined  sugar,  and  put  it  into 
a very  clean  frying-pan,  with  one  ounce  of  butter.  Mix 
them  together  over  a clear  fire,  and  when  the  sugar 
froths  in  dissolving,  hold  the  pan  a little  'off  the  fire,  and 
when  the  sugar  is  of  a deep  brown,  pour  in  by  degrees, 
little  by  little,  and  stirring  the  mixture  all  the  time,  a 
pint  of  red  wine.  Stir  in  half  an  ounce  of  allspice,  six 
cloves,  four  shalots  peeled,  a blade  of  mace,  a wine- 
glass of  catchup,  and  the  rind  of  a lemon.  Simmer  it  for 
ten  minutes  or  a quarter  of  an  hour,  pour  it  into  a basin 
to  get  cold,  then  skim  it  very  clean,  and  bottle  it  for 
use.  It  is  good  for  any  brown  gravy.  Browning  is 
often  made  for  present  use  by  burning  a good  tea- 
spoonful of  brown  sugar  in  a large  iron  spoon ; stirred 
into  brown  gravy,  it  gives  both  richness  and  colour. 

Another  browning  is  made  by  allowing  flour  to  bake 
until  it  is  of  one  uniform  dark  brown  colour.  It  takes 
many  days,  and  must  be  stirred  about  from  time  to  time 
while  doing. 

WHITE  EOTJX. 

Melt  some  butter  over  a very  slow  fire,  in  a perfectly 
clean  saucepan,  and  then  stir,  in  well-dried  sifted  flour 
until  it  is  like  firm  paste.  It  must  be  stirred  for  a quarter 
of  an  hour,  but  great  care  must  be  taken  that  it  does 
not  in  the  slightest  degree  lose  its  pure  white  colour. 
A pound  of  butter  will  take  in  nearly  a pound  of  flour, 
and  this  is  more  delicate  for  thickening  gravy  than  the 
usual  way  of  doing  it  with  flour  and  butter.  A table- 
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spoonful  will  thicken  a large  sauce  tureen  of  gravy. 
Keep  it  well  covered. 

KUSHEOOM  POWDEE. 

Peel  the  thickest  large  buttons  you  can  get,  and  just 
pare  off  the  root  end,  but  do  not  wash  them.  Place 
them  on  pewter  dishes,  so  that  their  liquor  will  dry  into 
them,  and  put  them  into  a slow  oven  until  they  will 
powder.  Beat  them  up  in  a mortar,  sift  the  powder 
through  a sieve,  with  a little  cayenne  pepper  and  pounded 
mace ; bottle  it,  and  keep  it  in  a dry  place. 


CHAPTEE  XVII. 

SAUCES  EOE  PEESENT  USE. 

Plain  melted  butter  is  the  foundation  of  many  sauces. 
Eub  a piled-up  tablespoonful  of  flour  quite  smooth  in  a 
very  little  cold  water,  pour  into  it  half  a pint  of  boiling 
water,  continuing  to  stir  it  smooth  all  the  time ; pour  it 
back  into  the  saucepan,  stir  in  a lump  of  butter  (from 
two  ounces  to  a quarter  of  a pound,  according  to  the 
richness  desired)  ; keep  stirring  it  until  thick  enough, 
and  serve  it  hot.  Good  judges  pronounce  it  imperative 
to  stir  the  same  way  all  the  time. 

Eor  caper  sauce,  flavour  the  butter  with  caper  vinegar, 
and  stir  in  the  capers  at  last. 

CLAEIEIED  BUTTEE. 

Put  not  less  than  half  a pound  of  butter  into  the 
sauce  tureen,  stand  it  in  a saucepan  of  hot  water  over 
the  fire ; when  it  is  melted  skim  it,  and  serve  it  hot. 

If  the  sauce  is  to  be  capers  in  clear  butter,  stir  in  the 
capers  while  the  butter  is  over  the  fire. 

WHITE  SAUCE. 

To  make  a good  white  sauce  for  fish,  thicken  a little 
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of  the  liquor  in  which  the  fish  has  boiled,  season  to  taste, 
beat  up  two  eggs  with  a spoonful  of  water,  stir  them 
into  the  sauce,  and  keep  stirring  it  until  it  is  quite 
smooth,  and  thick  enough. 

Another  white  sauce  is,  boil  in  a pint  of  milk  an 
onion,  a small  head  of  celery,  and  a bunch  of  parsley ; add 
seasoning  of  white  pepper  and  salt.  Let  two  ounces  of 
butter  liquefy  in  a saucepan,  but  take  care  that  it  does 
not  turn  brown ; dredge  fiour  into  it  until  it  is  quite 
thick.  Strain  the  milk,  pour  it  slowly  into  the  butter 
and  flour,  stirring  it  all  the  time,  and  stir  all  over  the 
fire  until  it  is  smooth  and  thick.  To  make  it  richer, 
take  it  from  the  fire,  stir  it  for  a little  time,  and  then  stir 
in  a well-beaten  egg  or  some  cream ; let  it  get  hot,  and 
serve  it. 

To  make  the  French  white  caper  sauce,  rub  down  a 
piece  of  butter,  as  large  as  an  egg,  in  flour,  put  it  in 
a saucepan  over  the  fire,  mix  in  carefully  a teacup  of 
broth,  with  salt,  white  pepper,  and  the  capers.  Put  in  also 
an  onion  or  a scallion  or  two ; let  it  thicken,  stirring  it 
over  the  fire ; take  out  the  onions  or  scallions,  and  serve 
the  sauce,  either  poured  over  the  turbot  or  other  fish,  or 
in  a tureen. 


ANCHOTT  AKD  CAPEE  SAUCE. 

Bone  an  anchovy,  chop  it  very  small,  and  chop  up  also 
a tablespoonful  of  capers.  Melt  some  butter,  dredge 
flour  into  it,  season  it  with  white  pepper,  salt,  and  grated 
nutmeg,  and  flavour  it  with  vinegar  from  the  capers. 
Stir  in  the  anchovy  and  capers,  and  pour  the  sauce 
boiling  hot  round  broiled  trout  or  other  fish,  or  over 
boiled  fish. 


OTSTEE  SAUCE. 

Open  the  oysters  with  great  care  to  save  all  the 
liquor,  and  use  it,  instead  of  water,  to  make  melted 
butter.  If  the  beards  are  taken  off  boil  them  in  it. 
When  it  is  nearly  dinner-time  take  out  the  beards  (if 
taken  off),  put  in  the  oysters,  and  when  they  are  plump 
and  very  hot  serve  the  sauce.  Do  not  allow  them  to 
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remain  in  long  enough  to  shrink,  as  that  quite  spoils 
them. 

MUSSEL  SAUCE. 

Stew  the  mussels  until  the  shells  open.  Take  them 
out  of  their  shells,  saving  all  the  liquor,  and  pick  out  the 
beards.  Using  the  liquor  saffed  instead  of  water,  make 
some  rather  thin  melted  butter,  and,  a few  minutes 
before  the  sauce  is  wanted,  stir  in  the  mussels.  It  is 
a very  nice  sauce  to  eat  with  any  boiled  fish. 

LOBSTER  SAUCE. 

The  grand  art  in  making  good  lobster  sauce  is  to  give 
it  the  full  flavour  of  the  lobster,  and  not  to  supply  defi- 
ciencies in  that  with  other  flavouring  of  anchovy,  spices, 
or  anything  of  the  kind.  Pick  all  the  meat  out  of  a 
good  boiled  lobster,  break  the  small  claws,  pack  all  the 
shells  into  a saucepan  or  small  stew-pan,  season  them 
with  pepper  and  salt,  and  a little  spice  if  it  be  liked  ; 
cover  them  with  water,  and  let  them  stew  until  the 
liquor  has  taken  all  the  flavour  to  be  had  from  them. 
Let  the  liquor  cool,  use  it  to  make  melted  butter ; cut 
the  large  pieces  of  the  lobster  small,  stir  it  all  into  the 
butter,  and  let  it  be  on  the  fire  long  enough  to  be 
tender,  but  not  long  enough  to  lose  its  flavour.  If  there 
be  coral  in  the  lobster,  break  it  up  and  mix  it  in  before 
you  stir  in  the  lobster  : it  will  give  some  flavour  and  nice 
colour.  If  there  be  berries,  do  not  fail  to  mix  them  in. 
A hen  lobster  is  generally  chosen  for  sauce,  on  account 
of  the  coral  and  berries.  It  is  not  necessary  to  make 
the  foundation  of  lobster  sauce  very  rich  with  butter,  as 
the  picking  in  the  head,  well  mixed  with  the  more  solid 
parts,  gives  richness. 

V’ 

SHRIMP  SAUCE. 

Pick  a pint  of  shrimps,  and  the  shelling  will  prove  a 
troublesome  job  uuless  they  are  fresh  and  crisp.  When 
they  are  fresh  the  shelling  is  tedious,  but  not  very 
troublesome.  Take  each  one  by  the  head  and  tail,  press 
the  two  a little  together,  which  will  loosen  the  centre 
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third  of  the  shell,*  and  then  the  tail  and  head  will  come 
off  easily.  Boil  the  heads  and  shells  enough  to  take  out 
all  the  goodness,  adding  pepper  and  salt  to  taste  ; make 
melted  butter  with  the  liquor,  and  stir  in  the  shrimps 
long  enough  to  get  quite  hot.  Shrimp  sauce  is  very  poor 
without  the  full  flavour  of  the  shrimps,  which  is  imparted 
by  thoroughly  stewing  the  heads  and  shells.  One  pint 
of  shrimps  will  make  a medium-sized  tureen  of  sauce. 
It  is  capital  sauce  for  boiled  fish ; and  fried  soles,  or 
other  fried  fish,  with  it,  is  a dish  fit  for  an  emperor. 

AKCHOVY  SAUCE. 

Anchovy  sauce  is  generally  made  by  stirring  essence 
of  anchovy  into  good  melted  butter  ; but,  as  tastes  differ 
as  to  strength,  it  is  better  to  place  the  essence  on  the 
table  in  its  own  bottle,  or  in  a fish  castor,  and  serve 
the  butter  in  a tureen. 

The  following  are  two  old  receipts  for  anchovy  sauce : 

1.  Take  two  anchovies  and  put  them  into  half  a pint 
of  gravy,  with  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter  rolled  in 
flour,  and  stir  all  together  till  it  boils.  According  to 
taste,  may  be  added  a little  lemon-juice,  mushroom 
catchup,  red  wine,  or  walnut  liquor. 

2.  Chop  up  three  anchovies.  Melt  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  butter  in  a teacupful  of  the  water  in  which 
the  fish,  which  the  sauce  is  to  go  with,  has  been  boiled ; 
add  a spoonful  of  vinegar  and  a little  flour,  and  stir  it 
over  the  fire  until  it  is  quite  thick.  With  this  and 
many  sauces  it  is  best  to  test  by  tasting,  and  add  salt, 
pepper,  spice,  or  flavouring,  as  they  may  be  required. 

EOO  SAUCE. 

Boil  four  new-laid  eggs  quite  hard.  Less  than  ten 
minutes  of  brisk  boiling  will  not  make  them  safe  to  be 
quite  hard  in  the  centre,  and  it  is  much  best  to  allow 
them  a quarter  of  an  hour.  Put  them  into  cold  water 
to  get  cold.  Divide  the  whites  from  the  yolks,  and 
chop  each  separately  into  small  pieces,  but  not  so  fine 
as  you  would  suet  for  a Christmas  pudding.  Make 
enough  rather  thin  melted  butter  for  a good  tureenful, 
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mix  the  yolk  and  white  of  egg  together,  stir  them  into 
it,  and  serve  the  sauce  quite  hot.  Egg  sauce  is  the 
usual  accompaniment  to  salt  fish,  and  boiled  salt  cod 
sounds  are  often  served  with  it  poured  over  them. 

BEAWH  SAUCE. 

Euh  smooth  two  tahlespoonfuls  of  made  mustard  with 
two  piled- up  tablespoonfuls  of  brown  sugar,  mix  in  two 
saltspoonfuls  of  salt,  a little  pepper,  and  vinegar,  which 
is  not  very  acid,  enough  to  make  it  liquid.  It  may  be 
served  in  a sauce-boat,  and  is  nice  sauce  to  eat  with 
fresh  herrings.  Some  persons  prefer  mixing  it  on  the 
plate,  and  find  it  very  good  for  counteracting  the  rich- 
ness of  the  herring. 

GOOSEBEEET  SAUCE. 

Coddle,  i.e,  parboil,  a pint  of  green  gooseberries,  until 
they  are  tender  enough  to  mash.  Beat  them  up  with 
sugar  to  taste,  and  beat  in  an  egg,  previously  well 
beaten,  or  a little  melted  butter.  Some  persons  serve 
the  gooseberries,  only  sweetened,  in  one  sauce-tureen, 
and  plain  melted  butter  in  another.  It  is  an  old- 
fashioned  sauce  to  eat  with  boded  mackerel,  which 
many  persons  still  like  very  much. 

PAESLET  AXD  BUTTEE. 

Make  rather  thin  melted  butter.  Scald  a good  bunch 
of  parsley,  and  when  it  is  tender  mince  it  very  fine 
indeed,  and  stir  it  into  the  butter. 

STEWED  MUSHEOOMS. 

Choose  buttons  of  uniform  size.  Wipe  them  clean 
and  white  with  a wet  flannel,  put  them  in  a stew-pan 
with  a little  w^ater,  and  let  them  stew  very  gently  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  Add  salt  to  taste,  work  in  a little 
flour  and  butter,  to  make  the  liquor  about  as  thick  as 
cream,  and  let  it  boil  five  minutes.  When  you  are 
ready  to  dish  it  up,  stir  in  two  tablespoonfuls  of  cream, 
or  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  stir  it  over  the  fire  for  a minute, 
but  do  not  let  it  boil,  and  serve  it.  Stewed  button 
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mushrooms  are  very  nice,  either  in  fish  stews  or  ragouts, 
or  served  apart  to  eat  with  fish. 

Another  way  of  doing  them  is  to  stew  them  in  milk 
and  water  (after  they  are  rubbed  white),  add  to  them  a 
little  veal  gravy,  mace,  and  salt,  and  thicken  the  gravy 
with  cream  or  the  yolks  of  eggs. 

PICKLED  MUSHROOMS. 

Choose  small  buttons,  rub  them  clean  and  white  with 
a piece  of  new  fiannel  dipped  in  salt,  and  throw  them 
into  cold  water,  as  you  do  them  to  make  them  keep  their 
colour.  Put  them  in  a saucepan,  throw  a handful  of 
salt  over  them,  put  on  the  lid,  and  set  them  over  the 
* fire  for  four  or  five  minutes,  or  until  they  are  quite  hot, 
and  the  liquor  drawn  out  of  them.  Cover  them  up  in  a 
cloth  till  they- are  dry,  put  them  in  wide-mouthed  bottles, 
fill  them  up  with  distilled  or  clear  pale  vinegar,  put  a 
blade  of  mace  into  each  bottle,  pour  a teaspoonful  of  oil 
on  the  top  of  each,  cork  them  well,  and  keep  them  in  a 
cool  place.  If  the  vinegar  be  boiled  with  spice  to  give 
it  more  fiavour,  let  it  be  cold  before  it  is  put  on  the 
mushrooms. 


HORSERADISH  SAUCE. 

Mix  two  teaspoonfuls  of  pounded  white  sugar  with 
four  tablespoonfuls  of  vinegar,  beat  in  a little  made 
mustard,  and  at  the  time  the  sauce  is  wanted  (for  it 
spoils  with  standing)  scrape  the  horseradish  very  fine, 
and  mix  all  well  together.  It  should  be  very  thick. 

Another  way  is : stew  an  onion  in  a little  fish  gravy 
until  it  will  pulp,  add  a teaspoonful  of  grated  horse- 
radish, two  of  essence  of  anchovy,  and  stir  it  all  well 
together  over  the  fire.  Thicken  it  with  butter,  and  at 
the  last  add  a taste  of  lemon  pickle  or  lemon-juice. 

SAUCE  1 LA  ST.  MENEHQULD. 

Put  some  butter  in  a stew-pan  over  the  fire,  dredge  in 
some  fiour,  stir  in  a teacupful  of  cream,  and  add  parsley, 
young  onions,  a shalot,  and  a bay -leaf,  if  the  fiavour  be 
approved.  Keep  stirring  it  over  the  fire  until  it  is  thick 
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enough,  strain  it,  put  it  over  the  fire  again,  with  chopped 
parsley,  mushrooms  cut  up  small,  and  pepper,  and  serve 
it  poured  over  the  fish. 

WHITE  SAUCE  FOE  GEATLINO.  {From  the  Fields) 

Take  three  anchovies,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  sherry,  one 
of  lemon  pickle  or  vinegar,  a sprig  of  thyme,  one  of 
winter  savory,  a little  parsley,  a small  onion,  a bit  of 
lemon-peel,  a blade  of  mace,  two  cloves,  and  a few  w^hite 
peppercorns.  Boil  all  together  for  five  minutes,  strain  off 
the  liquor,  put  into  it  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter,  a 
little  fine  flour,  and  five  or  six  spoonfuls  of  good  cream. 
Simmer  it  all  together,  stirring  it  all  the  time. 

SAUCE  FEOIDE  (SAUCE  TO  EAT  COLD). 

Mince  quite  fine  some  parsley,  chervil,  tarragon, 
chives,  and  burnet.  Mix  them  in  five  or  six  tablespoon- 
fuls of  oil,  or  three  yolks  of  hard-boiled  eggs  rubbed 
down  smooth,  mix  in  two  spoonfuls  of  vinegar,  some 
made  mustard,  salt,  and  pepper,  beat  all  together  until  it 
is  smooth  and  thick,  and  serve  it  in  a tureen.  It  is  a 
good  sauce  for  fish. 

CEISPED  PAESLET. 

Pick  handsomely  curled  parsley,  wash  it  well,  dip  it 
into  cold  water,  throw  it  into  a pan  of  boiling  fat,  and 
take  it  out  directly  as  soon  as  it  is  quite  crisp  and  green. 
It  should  be  done  after  the  fish  it  is  to  go  with  is  ready, 
and  drained  from  the  grease  before  the  fire  for  a minute 
after  it  is  done. 

Another  plan,  which  some  say  is  better,  is  to  spread 
the  parsley,  after  it  is  picked  and  washed,  in  a dutch- 
oven,  or  on  a sheet  of  paper,  at  a moderate  distance  from 
the  fire,  and  keep  turning  it  till  it  is  quite  crisp.  Lay 
bits  of  butter  over  it  as  it  does,  but  not  enough  to  make 
it  greasy. 

BATTEE  FOE  FETING  FISH. 

Beat  up  an  egg  until  it  thoroughly  froths,  and  then 
beat  in  flour  enough  to  make  the  batter  very  thick,  so 
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that  a sufficiency  of  it  will  adhere  to  the  fish  dipped  into 
it  before  frying.  To  make  the  dish  nice  and  savoury, 
season  the  batter  with  salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  and  add 
mace  and  nutmeg  in  fine  powder,  if  the  flavour  of  a 
little  spice  be  liked.  Dip  the  fish  into  this,  and  put  each 
piece  as  dipped  into  the  boiling  fat  or  oil. 

Another  batter  for  fish  is : beat  up  the  yolks  of  two 
eggs,  beat  in  a spoonful  of  flour,  powdered  nutmeg, 
mace,  salt,  and  pepper  to  taste. 

A third  way  is  to  beat  four  spoonfuls  of  flour  with  one 
of  oil,  and  just  beer  enough  to  make  it  of  a due  thick- 
ness. Beat  it  very  smooth,  and  then  beat  in  the  whites 
of  two  eggs,  or  one  egg,  yolk  and  white  both. 

A MARINADE. 

In  English  cookery  marinade  is  a term  applied  to  a 
flavoured  liquor  in  which  to  boil  fish,  &c. ; in  French 
cookery  the  marinade  merely  laves  the  viande  to  give  it 
mingled  flavours  before  it  is  cooked,  and  it  is,  after  lying 
a certain  number  of  hours,  taken  out  of  the  marinade 
and  dressed  either  without  it  or  with  it  according  to 
directions.  The  following  is  a receipt  for  a good  mari- 
nade in  which  to  boil  fish : — Cut  up  a carrot,  a large 
onion,  a good-sized  clove  of  shalot,  or  two  small  ones, 
and  half  a clove  of  garlic.  Put  them  into  a stew-pan 
with  a piece  of  butter,  a bunch  of  parsley,  and  other 
sweet  herbs,  and  let  all  brown  a little.  Then  stir  in 
gradually  a bottle  of  cheap  foreign  wine,  good  home- 
made wine,  or  cider.  Put  in  a good  tablespoonful  of 
salt,  pepper,  ground  allspice,  and  two  cloves,  beaten  up  ; 
simmer  the  whole  for  two  hours,  and  strain  it.  Let  the 
fish  which  is  to  be  cooked  in  it  only  simmer,  and  if  the 
marinade  is  boiled  and  skimmed,  after  using,  it  will  do 
again  and  again ; but  if  put^by  for  days  it  must  be  kept 
tightly  covered. 

A good  Prench  marinade  for  flavouring  the  fish  before 
cooking  it,  is  to  sprinkle  over  the  fish,  laid  out  in  a dish, 
pepper,  salt,  spices  in  fine  powder,  three  cloves,  some 
slices  of  onion,  sweet  basil  minced  fine,  and  a squeeze 
of  lemon-juice,  or  a little  vinegar ; and  after  a few  hours 
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it  may  be  taken  from  this,  and  either  fried,  broiled,  or 
stewed.  The  marinade  may  be  used  in  the  cooking,  or 
for  sauce,  at  pleasure. 

Sauce  a la  maitre-d' hotel  is  often  used  as  a marinade. 
Pour  over  the  fish  clarified  butter,  and  roll  it  in  parsley 
and  other  fine  herbs,  minced  very  fine,  until  it  looks 
quite  green,  sprinkle  seasoning  of  pepper  and  salt,  and 
then  squeeze  over  all  the  juice  of  a lemon. 

Por  sauce  d la  maitre~d' hotel  liee  {maitre-d'*h6tel 
sauce  thickened),  put  butter  rolled  in  fiour  in  a sauce- 
pan, stir  in  minced  parsley,  chives,  and  other  sweet 
herbs,  a wineglass  of  water,  and  seasoning  of  pepper 
and  salt.  Stir  the  sauce  until  it  is  thick  enough,  and 
then  stir  in  it  a little  lemon-juice.  It  is  a very  nice 
sauce  for  fried  or  for  almost  any  other  fish. 

A marinade  of  oil  and  sweet  herbs  minced  fine  is 
excellent  for  fish  before  frying  or  broiling.  When  taken 
from  the  marinade  it  can  be  either  fioured,  or  covered 
with  egg  and  bread-crumbs. 

A squeeze  of  lemon-juice,  or  similar  application  of  a 
pleasant  acid,  so  perceptible  in  French  cookery,  is  well 
worth  our  imitation. 

SAUCE  AUX  FIKES  HEEBES. 

This  is  a capital  sauce  for  almost  any  fish.  Put  a 
rather  large  lump  of  butter  rolled  in  fiour  at  the 
bottom  of  a saucepan.  Mince  quite  fine,  parsley, 
scallions  or  young  onions,  shalot,  burnet,  tarragon, 
cress,  corn-salad,  chervil,  or  any  herbs  that  are  liked ; 
add  a teacupful  of  broth,  let  all  simmer  for  a quarter  of 
an  hour,  and  serve  it  very  hot. 


CHAPTEE  XVIII. 

OH  CAEVIHG  FISH. 

The  best  fish,  well  cooked,  may  be  but  little  enjoyed  by 
those  who  partake  of  it,  if  it  be  badly  carved  and 
awkwardly  helped.  The  bad  carver  is  sure  to  make  a 
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muddle  of  tlie  best  fish  ever  sent  to  the  table.  With 
undexterous  hand  he  breaks  up  the  fish,  instead  of 
dividing  it,  with  smooth  clean  cuts,  into  compact,  nicely 
shaped  pieces  ; he  gives  to  some  only  dry  solid  lumps, 
and  to  others  such  masses  of  the  rich  fat  or  gelatinous 
parts  as  to  leave  them  the  alternative  of  sitting  hungry 
before  an  uneaten  dinner  or  of  getting  ill ; he  makes 
the  fish  under  his  power  an  unsightly,  broken  mass, 
before  he  has  half  got  round  the  company  ; and  as  to 
the  leavings  when  dinner  is  done — well,  they  show  that 
the  fish  has  not  been  in  the  hands  of  even  a tolerable 
carver.  Every  one  might  and  should  know  enough  of 
carving  to  cut  and  help  a fish,  a bird,  or  a joint,  without 
jagging  it  into  a ragged  mass;  and  I believe  carving, 
lik^e  more  important  things  in  life,  would  be  better  done 
than  it  often  is  if  every  carver  would  give  his  attention 
to  the  work  in  hand,  instead  of  bestowing  it  on  himself 
and  the  company  around.  Neatness  and  dexterity  in 
carving  the  fish,  and  observation  to  help  every  one  well, 
and  each  to  what  he  or  she  will  like,  are  grand  items 
towards  making  a good  carver.  In  all  fish,  care  should 
be  taken  to  divide  the  fiakes,  not  to  break  them. 

Salmon  is,  like  many  other  fish,  firm  and  rather  dry 
in  the  back,  and  fat  and  rich  in  the  belly.  If  the  piece 
of  boiled  salmon  sent  to  table  is  too  long  to  give 
cuts  of  the  whole  length,  make  two  cross  cuts  at  such  a 
distance  from  each  other  as  to  leave  between  them  space 
for  slices  of  convenient  length.  Help  every  one  to  a 
longitudinal  slice  from  the  back,  and  give  also  to  each 
(unless  objected  to)  a smaller  slice  from  the  rich  thin 
part.  If  the  company  be  large  enough  to  require  it, 
remove  the  bone  and  cut  the  other  side  in  the  same 
manner  ; and  if  yet  more  be  wanted,  go  further  down  in 
the  fish,  still  cutting  and  helping  in  the  same  way. 

Cod,  if  a whole  fish,  is  carved  the  same ; and  some 
persons  like  the  gelatinous  pieces  about  the  head.  A 
piece  of  the  liver,  which  is  laid  by  the  cook  at  the  side 
of  the  fish,  should  be  given  to  every  one.  The  sound 
adhering  to  the  bone  inside,  and  the  tongue,  are  con- 
sidered delicacies,  and  should  be  given  to  each  person 
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as  long  as  they  last.  In  a cod’s  head  and  shoulders  the 
slices  should  extend  from  close  to  the  head,  the  full 
length. 

Jack  or  pike  is  carved  by  making  a long  cut  to  the 
bone,  down  the  centre  as  it  lies  on  the  dish,  from  the 
head  to  the  tail,  and  a cross  piece  is  raised  from  the  back, 
and  another  from  the  richer  part,  and  served  to  each 
person.  The  head  is  a delicacy. 

Turbot  and  other  large  flatfish  are  helped  in  the  same 
way,  i.e,  a cut  down  the  centre  is  made,  and  the  flesh 
is  then  raised  from  the  back,  and  from  the  rich  part, 
close  down  to  the  bone.  The  fins  are  to  be  ofiered  as 
delicacies. 

The  carp  also  is  carved  in  the  same  way,  but  the  back 
only  is  served  as  long  as  it  lasts,  as  the  most  delicate 
portion.  The  head  is  to  be  ofiered  as  a delicacy.  Trout 
the  same. 

Soles,  if  they  are  large,  may  be  cut  by  raising  a fillet 
the  full  size  of  the  fish,  to  the  bone,  half  way  down. 
Tor  the  next  helping  take  the  remainder  of  the  same 
side,  and  then  take  the  other  side,  also  divided  in  two, 
with  or  without  the  bone,  according  to  taste.  If  the 
soles  are  not  large  they  may  be  simply  cut  in  two  or 
three  right  through. 

Mackerel  may  be  cut  in  the  same  way,  taking  care 
to  give  a portion  of  the  roe  to  every  helping,  it*  it  be 
liked. 

In  all  stews,  fricassees,  and  ragouts,  the  diflScult  work 
of  the  carver  is  done  to  his  hand,  and  he  has  only  to 
help  each  person  to  a nice  piece,  with  the  quantum  of 
gravy,  be  it  little  or  much,  that  he  wishes  for. 

Lobsters  are  divided  down  the  back  before  coming  to 
table ; crabs  are  separated,  the  cart  from  the  upper  part, 
and  the  two  are  helped  according  to  the  taste  of  the 
eaters  ; and  the  various  sauces  have  only  to  be  ladled  out 
nattily,  and  without  detriment  to  the  table-cloth. 
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CHAPTEE  XIX. 

MISCELLANEOUS  EECEIPTS. 

Eoe  a Plain  Curry,  cut  onions  in  slices,  and  fry  them  in 
butter  or  nice  dripping  to  a good  brown,  and  fry  also  the 
fish  and  vegetables.  Sprinkle  them  all  with  seasoning  ot 
pepper  and  salt,  and  a little  dust  of  the  curry  powder. 
Put  the  fish  and  vegetables  into  a stew-pan,  with  enough 
broth  or  water  to  make  the  gravy ; mix  a tablespoonful 
of  curry  powder  smooth  with  a little  cold  water  or  broth, 
and  stir  it  in,  let  all  simmer  together  until  the  fish  is 
cooked  enough  ; thicken  the  gravy  with  flour  or  cream, 
according  to  the  kind,  test  the  seasoning  by  tasting,  add 
more  if  wanted,  and  serve  the  curry  very  hot,  with  a 
wall  of  rice,  boiled  separately,  arranged  round  the  dish. 
A squeeze  of  lemon-juice  may  be  added. 

Another  way  is  to  slice  and  fry  the  onions,  as  above. 
Take  them  out,  and  add  to  the  butter  in  which  they  have 
been  fried  a teacupful  of  well  beaten  up  curd,  stir  in 
smooth  a tablespoonful  of  curry  powder,  let  it  stew  for 
a time,  then  stir  in  a pint  of  broth,  thicken  it  with  flour, 
let  it  boil  up,  put  in  the  onions  and  fish,  and  when  they 
are  cooked  enough  serve  the  curry  very  hot. 

MILK  CUEET. 

Mix  a tablespoonful  of  flour,  a teaspoonful  of  mixed 
spice,  and  two  teaspoonfuls  of  salt  in  four  tablespoonfuls 
of  cream.  Pry  in  butter  or  dripping  four  onions 
and  four  shalots  cut  in  slices,  and  afterwards  the  fish 
cut  in  small  pieces  and  floured.  Dredge  over  them  a 
tablespoonful  of  curry  powder,  and  put  them  and  the 
cream  into  a stew-pan.  Let  them  stew  half  an  hour, 
add  a pint  of  milk,  and  at  the  last  stir  in  a little  lemon 
pickle. 

K 
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Fillets  of  almost  any  fish  make  nice  curry,  and  curried 
ormers  are  excellent.  Curried  oysters  are  delicious,  but 
in  doing  them  care  must  be  taken  to  prepare  the  liquor 
and  curry  powder,  and  only  to  put  in  the  oysters  long 
enough  to  get  quite  hot.  It  may  suit  many  to  curry 
them  after  these  simple  ways,  rather  than  by  the  more 
elaborate  receipt  given  in  a former  chapter. 

LE  BOHILLABESSE. 

This  French  dish,  which  has  been  rather  popular  of 
late,  should  include  several  different  kinds  of  fish,  and 
the  more  variety  the  better,  but  pilchards  and  other  rich 
fish,  and  mackerel,  should  be  shut  out.  The  best  kinds 
for  it  are  haddocks,  whiting,  gurnet,  and  fish  of  that 
description,  with  any  small  fish  there  may  be  at  hand. 
Place  in  a stew-pan  an  onion  cut  into  five  or  six  pieces,  a 
bit  of  garlic,  some  parsley  minced  very  fine,  a bit  of  Seville 
orange  peel,  pepper,  salt,  spice,  a piuch  of  saffron,  water 
enough  barely  to  cover  the  fish  afterwards  to  be  put  into 
it,  and  a little  oil : the  oil  and  the  saffron  are  to  be 
measured  according  to  taste.  Let  this  mixture  cook 
well,  cut  the  fish  in  pieces,  put  it  in  the  stew-pan,  stir 
all  well  together,  and  put  it  over  a fierce  fire.  The  name 
houillahesse  indicates  that  the  cooking  should  be  very 
quick ; the  sooner  therefore  it  comes  to  the  boil  and  the 
faster  it  boils  the  better;  it  should  cook  enough  in 
about  a quarter  of  an  hour,  but  some  kinds  of  fish  render 
it  necessary  to  allow  five  or  six  minutes  more. 

The  indispensable  ingredients  in  a louillabesse  are 
onion,  garlic,  pepper,  salt,  spice,  parsley,  orange-peel, 
saffron,  and  oil ; the  quantity  of  course  must  depend  on 
the  quantity  of  fish  to  be  dressed.  Fennel,  sage,  or  a 
bay-leaf  may  be  added  at  tbe  option  of  the  cook.  If 
there  is  liver  to  the  fish  it  should  be  put  in  only  long 
enough  to  cook. 

For  another  way  to  prepare  a houillahesse,  cut  some 
leeks  fine  and  put  them  at  the  bottom  of  the  stew-pan, 
put  in  the  oil,  and  bown  the  fish  in  it,  then  add  the 
water,  and  the  remainder  of  the  ingredients  named  in 
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the  last  paragraph,  and  let  it  boil  quickly  over  a fierce, 
fiaming  fire  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  or  a few  minutes 
more  if  necessary. 

EISH  GRAYT. 

Boil  or  fry  a pike  or  any  more  common  fish  you  may 
happen  to  have,  and  when  it  is  cooked  enough  take  off 
the  skin  and  pick  the  flesh  from  the  bones.  Boil  six 
eggs  hard ; blanch  an  ounce  of  almonds,  beat  them  to  a 
paste  in  a mortar,  beat  in  with  them  the  yolks  of  the 
eggs,  some  butter,  and  the  fish.  Fry  brown  six  onions, 
three  carrots,  and  two  parsnips,  all  cut  in  slices  ; put  to 
them,  in  a stew-pan,  broth  enough  to  moisten  them,  or 
more,  according  to  the  strength  required,  made  of  the 
bones  of  the  fish,  and  strained ; let  it  boil  gently  for  a 
few  minutes,  put  in  a leek,  a bunch  of  parsley,  a bit  of 
sweet  basil,  three  cloves,  and  some  bread-crumbs.  Add 
some  mushrooms  and  truffles  if  you  have  them.  Let 
this  stew  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then  put  in  the 
fish,  &c.,  and  let  it  stew  on  gently  until  it  is  thoroughly 
amalgamated.  It  is  capital  for  adding  to  and  thickening 
all  made  dishes  of  fish.  Put  salt  when  it  is  used.  A 
second  is : — Slice  and  fry  brown  carrots,  parsnips,  parsley 
roots,  and  onions.  Take  two  dozen  blanched  almonds, 
and  crumb  of  stale  bread,  soaked  in  good  fish  gravy  or 
broth.  Beat  up  all  well  together,  season  it  with  pepper 
and  salt,  and  use  it  like  the  last,  or  to  add  to  fish  or 
vegetable  soups. 

To  make  a good  strong  gravy  for  fish  pies  or  made 
dishes  of  fish,  cut  up  into  small  pieces  equal  quantities 
of  eels  and  flounders,  or  fish  of  any  similar  kind,  put 
them  in  a stew-pan  with  a blade  of  mace,  pepper,  a little 
salt,  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  a piece  of  lemon-peel,  and 
a crust  toasted  very  brown.  Put  in  water  enough  to 
cover  them,  and  let  them  stew  until  all  the  goodness  is 
extracted  from  the  fish.  After  it  is  strained,  butter 
rolled  in  flour  may  be  added  if  it  be  thought  advisable  ; 
and  if  extra  flavour  be  wished  for,  it  may  be  given  with 
an  anchovy  or  two,  mi  need  up,  some  scraped  horseradish, 
or  any  favoured  flavouring.  If  the  gravy  is  to  be  brown 
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fry  the  fish  quite  brown  before  using  it  to  make  the 
gravy. 

EISSOLES. 

Eissoles  may  be  made  with  any  cooked  fish,  and  often 
form  a convenient  addition  to  the  fare  for  break- 
fast, luncheon,  or  supper.  Herrings  and  similar  rich 
light  fish  are  especially  good  for  the  purpose,  and  cold 
salt  fish  will  do,  on  account  of  its  savouriness.  Pick  all 
the  meat  of  the  fish  from  the  bones,  pound  it  in  a 
mortar,  or  thoroughly  pull  it  in  pieces  with  a silver  fork, 
mix  it  well  with  an  equal  quantity  of  bread-crumbs,  and 
some  butter  or  dripping,  season  it  with  onion,  chopped 
very  fine,  minced  parsley  and  other  sweet  herbs,  pepper 
and  salt,  mix  in  with  it  enough  beaten  egg  to  bind  it 
(one  egg  will  do  for  a moderate  dish),  make  it  up  into 
flat  cakes  about  the  size  of  a small  bun,  and  fry  the 
rissoles  brown  with  butter  or  dripping.  Dredge  into 
the  frying-pan,  when  the  rissoles  are  dished,  flour  enough 
to  absorb  the  grease,  stir  in  a very  little  water,  add 
seasoning,  and  lemon  pickle  or  any  flavouring  that  is 
liked,  pour  the  gravy  round  the  rissoles,  and  serve  them 
very  hot.  When  eggs  are  scarce,  milk  will  do. 

Croquettes  are  similar  to  rissoles,  only  they  are  rolled 
up  egg-shaped  instead  of  being  shaped  into  flat  cakes. 
Either  may  be  covered  with  egg  and  bread-crumbs  before 
they  are  fried,  and  if  there  is  time  for  it  the  bones,  &c., 
may  be  boiled  down  to  make  the  gravy.  Lobsters  make 
recherche  rissoles  and  croquettes,  boiling  the  shells  to 
make  a foundation  for  the  gravy.  If  they  are  made  with 
oysters  the  liquor  must  be  saved  and  used  in  the  gravy. 

A good  batter  with  which  to  cover  croquettes  or 
rissoles  before  frying  may  be  made  with  one  egg  well 
beaten  up,  beating  in  one  tablespoonful  of  milk  and  one 
tablespoonful  of  flour. 

THATCHED-HOIJSE  PIE. 

Choose  a pie-dish  of  the  size  required,  and  butter  it 
well.  Arrange  vermicelli  at  the  bottom,  and  standing 
up  round  the  sides,  fill  the  centre  with  lobster,  or  any 
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other  fish  well  seasoned  and  flavoured,  pack  it  in  so  as 
to  stand  up  above  the  sides,  fill  in  the  interstices  with 
gravy  good  enough  to  cool  into  a thick  jelly,  bake  it  in 
a moderate  oven,  and  when  it  is  cold  turn  it  out  upon 
another  dish  as  you  would  do  a jelly.  The  browned 
vermicelli  looks  like  a thatched  house  (whence  its  name), 
and  it  makes  a very  pretty  supper- dish. 

SCALLOPED  EISH. 

It  may  he  done  either  in  a pie-dish  or  in  scallop 
dishes,  using  three  or  more  to  form  a dish.  Divide 
cooked  fish  into  small  flakes,  roll  them  over  in  thin 
melted  butter,  thickened  cream,  or  any  sauce  that  is 
liked,  and  flavour  them  nicely  to  taste  with  seasoning, 
minced  herbs,  spice,  or  any  agreeable  sauce.  Pack  the 
fish  on  a bed  of  bread-crumbs,  cover  it  wdth  more  bread- 
crumbs, lay  bits  of  butter  all  over  the  top,  and  bake  it 
in  an  oven,  or  in  a dutch-oven,  until  it  is  brown  on  the 
surface. 

It  may  be  done  in  the  same  way,  using  very  nicely 
mashed  potatoes  in  place  of  the  bread-crumbs. 

CROPPED  HEADS. 

These  are  haddocks’  heads  stuifed ; they  are  very  nice, 
and  may  be  served  either  half  a dozen  or  so  in  a dish  to 
eat  by  themselves,  or  round  boiled  haddocks,  as  a kind  of 
garnish.  Take  five  or  six  haddocks’  heads,  or  whatever 
number  you  may  happen  to  have : parboil  the  roes  (any 
roe  will  do),  mix  it  up  with  double  the  quantity  of  biscuit 
pounded  to  a powder,  season  it  with  pepper  and  salt, 
make  it  into  stuffing  with  a little  beaten  egg,  and  stuff 
the  heads  with  it.  Fry  the  heads  in  dripping  and  put 
them  in  a stew-pan,  make  a gravy  with  fried  onions,  a 
little  beef  gravy,  flour,  and  catchup  ; add  it  and  a teacup- 
ful of  pickled  mussels  to  the  heads,  let  them  simmer  for 
fifteen  minutes,  and  serve  them  very  hot,  either  by 
themselves  or  in  the  dish  with  boiled  haddock. 
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